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ON THE EVE OF THE CONTEST 
S WE GO TO PRES 

eome of the Presidential election will turn on the 

results in Nebraska, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Indiana and New York. Should Mr. Bryan retain the two 
former States, which he carried in 1896, and should he also 
gain the four States last mentioned, which he lost four years 
ago, he will be the next President of the United States. Some 
has what they term a “‘fighting 
of success Michigan, Illi- 
We have heretofore given reasons for diste- 
We do think, however, that State 





S it seems probable that the out- 


of his friends assert that he 
chance”’ in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
nois and Ohio. 
garding the prediction, 
pride will give him the electoral votes of Nebraska, and that 
he has at least as good a chance as has his opponent of win- 
ucky, Indiana and Maryland. We also 
of gaining West Virginia and Delaware 
We come, lastly, to the Empire 
ad priort that it is impossible 
McKinley ob- 


ning Kansas, Kent 
regard his prospects 
as anything but desperate. 
Commonwealth. Ons would say 
to overcome the majority (268,000) which Mr. 
1896, yet the fact that two years later, 
ill more popular candidaie, was only 
2 majority of less than 18,000, and 


tained in remains 


Colonel Roosevelt, a 
able to carry the State vy 
there is no doubt that 6,000 votes were turned from one side 
to the other in the last stage of the campaign by Mr. Croker’s 
refusal to renominate Judge Daly. 
it is evident that the result in New York State will depend on 


Under the circumstances 


the new voters, of whom there will be scores of thousands. 
So far as these new votes, disclosed by the increased registra- 
tion, shall come from naturalized immigrants, it is reasonable 
to assume that almost, the whole of them will go to the Demo- 
cratic candidate. But what about the registration outside the 
City of New York, 


» far as this increase is due to 


which also is much larger than it was in 


1896? the influx of men who 
have attained their majority ducing the last four years, this 
undoubtedly should be divided proportionably between the 


two great parties. Manifestly, the increase must be at- 


Democrats who refused 
vallow Mr. 


tributed in a considerable degice 
to register in 1896, because, while indisposed to s\ 
Bryan aud Free Silver, they were equally disinclined to vote 
probably justified, 





Republican candidate. We are 


in assuming that a large part of the 


for the 
therefore, 
registration in the State of New York outside the city of that 


increased 


name is due to stay-at-home Democrats, who come forward 


now because they believe the Free Silver issue to be tempo- 
rarily dormant, and because they heartily approve of the cam- 
paign directed by Mr. Bryan against inperialism and the trusts. 
One of the most carefu', conservative and best-informed Demo- 


crats in the State, who has made a personal canvass of the 
counties lying north of Westchester, 
ion that the Democrats of all that region will gain thirty per 


Should that 


has expressed the opin- 
I 


cent on the vote which they cast four years ago. 
justified by the event, the result of the election in 
Yew York will obviously depend on the magni- 
that Mr. 


If he can emerge from Kings County 


forecast be 
the State of N 
tude of the can secure in the so- 


majority Bryan 


called Greater City. 
with a majority instead of a minority, 


possible that Mr. Croker’s prediction will be fulfilled, and that 


it is by no means im- 


Mr. Bryan will secure within the boundaries of the Greater 


City a majority of upward of 100,000. Should he do so, he 
come near gaining the electoral votes of the Empire 
that he would 


because those States 


will 


Hitherto we have assumed 


and Washington, 


Commonwealth. 
lose California, Oregon 
from their geographical position are naturally impelled to favor 
a policy of expansion in the Far Kast. According to the latest 
advices, MeKiuley is by 
taining their electoral votes. Should he 
be barely possible for Mr. Brran to win, even without New 
York’s Kentucky, West 
Virginia and Maryland. One thing is certain, that Mr. Bryan 
very different the Eastern States at 
large, and in New York in 
held in 1896. When he visited New York City in that year, 
he said truly that he was entering the enemy’s country, but 
no one who witnessed the ovation which he received on Octo- 
ber 16 will deny that the situation is materially changed. In 
New York no less than in’ Nebraska Mr. Bryan is recognized 
as the leader of his party, and for that reason, among others, 
it is absurd to talk of ousting him from the leadership in the 
event of his defeat this year. He can no more be ousted from 
the headship of the Democratic party than could Henry Clay 
from that of the Whig party from 1824 until the day of his 
death. Henry Clay was nominated for the Presideney in 
1824, in 1832 and in 1844, and he was the most conspicuous 
candidate for the nomination in 1848, It is true that in the 
last mentioned year, as in 1840, he was put aside by the 
Whig National Convention in favor of a candidate supposed 
to be more available, and in each case the party had grave 
Had Henry Clay been-nominated 


however, Mr. no means sure of ob- 


lose them it would 


support, could he carry Indiana, 


position in 
particular, from that which he 


occupies a 


reason to regret the step. 


in 1840 instead of William Henry Harrison, there is ground 


for the belief that the Whig party would have held control 
of the Federal government for a long term of years. The 
same thing may be said of the intrigue organized by Thurlow 
Weed in 1848, the outcome of which was the substitution of 
Zachary Taylor for Henry Clay. The substitution was fatal 
to the fortunes of the Whig party, 
peared. Yet, even under Taylor’s admiuistra‘ion, 
was the real leader of the Whig party, 
the closing hours of his life, fo'eed througl Congress the com- 
The Democratic party also has 


which presently disap- 
Henry Clay 
and it was he who, in 


promise measures of 1850. 
had the most serious’ reasons to regret a change of leaders 
on the score of availability. In 1832 Martin Van Buren was 
nominated and elected Vice-President on the Democratic 
Four years later he was chosen President. In 1840 
but was unsuccessful because, in that 
year, ‘*vellow dog’? could have 
been elected cn the Whig ticket. In 1844 Van Buren had a 
large majority of the delegates to the Democratic National 
Convention, and beyond a doubt, had he been nominated, he 
He was deprived of the nomination 
But in 


ticket. 
he was renominated, 
to use the idiomatic saying, a 


would have been elected. 
through the application of the 
1848 he was again a conspicuous candidate of the Northern 


**two-thirds rule.’’ 
Democrats. The offensive treatment of his delegates in the 
Democratic National Convention caused the Barnburner revolt 
in the State of New York, and gave the Presidency to the 
Whig candidate. Had he been nominated in that year, there 
is no doubt that Van Buren, who had been the true leader of 
since 1836, would have carried tle State of 
view of these 


the Democracy 
New York and re-entered the White House. In 
precedents, which commend themselves to both political par- 
ties, to old line Democrats as well as to Silver Republicans, 
we think it may be taken for granted that Mr. Bryan is sure 
to retain the leadership of his party, 
a second defeat. For 


even should he be des- 
tined to encounter many and many a 
year to come the Democratic National Convention 
the name of William Jennings Bryan shall not be earnestly 


presented will ree Il those lines of Byron in which the poet 


in which 


says that 
“Ceesar’s pageant, shorn of Brutus’s bust, 
Did but of Rome’s great son remind her more.” 


WHAT GUARANTEES CAN BE OBTAINED FROM 
URING the last week but little has been done toward 

a solution of the Chinese problem. It seems in- 
ereasingly probable, however, that the great powers 
interested will agree with regard to certain preliminary ques- 
tions, such as the condign punishment of the persons chiefly 
responsible for the attack on the Legations and for other out- 
rages, and such as the payment of a pecuniary indemnity, 
partly by way of damages and partly by way of compensation 
for the expenditure incurred. The crucial question, however, 
, What guarantee shall be taken against a future outbreak of 
savagery on the part of the government or people of China? 
pressed home to them that the 
With re- 
gard to the abstract principle there is, indeed, no disagree- 
ment. Nobody denies that the in spite of their 
ostensible civilization, have proved themselves as barbaric at 
They have 


It is when this inquiry is 
powers are almost certain to take different sides, 


Chinese, 


tribe of South Sea islanders. 
are both unwilling and unfit 


What remains, 


heart as is any 
that they 
comity of civilized 
treaty powers to do but to force them to give that assurance 
of safety to foreigners in their country which is afforded to 
So far 


all is plain sailing, but discord will show itself when we come 


shown to enter the 


nations. then, for the 


the Chinese in all other parts of the civilized world? 


to consider the application of the principle—that is to say, the 
method by which it is to be Shall the treaty 
powers uphold a central government at Pekin and undertake 


earriel out. 


to exercise a joint control thereof, speaking with one voice to 
one person by whom their wishes will be transmitted through- 
out the Celestial Empire? That is the method which meets 
with most favor at this time; 
history of China’s international relations will dispute that the 


yet nobody familiar with the 


maintenance of unity of council and action for any consider- 
able period on the part of the treaty powers would be im- 
probable, not to say impossible. The interests of Great 
Britain and Germany will prove conflicting in the Yangtse 
region and in Shan-Tung; the interests of France and Eng- 
land in Yunnan cannot be brought into accord; the interests 
of Russia and Japan may fairly be described as irreconcilable. 
Admit, however, for the sake of argument, that the unanimity 
which appears to prevail for the moment among the powers 
could be indefinitely prolonged, we should still have to face 
the question whether it is wiser to deal with the central 
authority or with local authorities. Is it wiser to strengthen 
the Manchu dynasty’s control over the Viceroys or to deal 
directly with the latter and minimize the extent of their de- 
pendence on Pekin? The latter alternative is advocated by 


Captain F, E. Younghusband, who must be recognized as one 
of the highest European authorities concerning the Middle 
Kingdom. He points out that only those who know China 
well from long residence therein understand how loosely the 
empire is held together; how lightly the provinces are bound 
to the capital, and how very liitle power the central authority 
asserts that, 


really has. He however willing the Emperor 


Kwang-Su and his advisers might be to carry out the reforms 
and concessions agreed upon by treaty, they would in practice 
be unable to enforce their wishes upon the governors of prov- 
inces, Attention to the fact that a 
Nankin or of Canton occupies a position entirely different 
from that which is held by a viceroy of Ireland or of India. 

and 
If he 
he can resort to 


is directed viceroy of 


He has his own army, his own navy, his own mint, 
within the boundaries of his province he is supreme, 
do not see fit to obey an order from Pekin, 
evasion and procrastination, A striking example of this truth 
was furnished during the contest between China and Japan, 
when Chang-chi-tnng, Viceroy of Hupel and Yunnan, was 
asked to send his warships to join the Pechili fleet before 
Port Arthur, He that his 
they were on the Yangtse River, and that he was not 
to join in Li Hung 
Such being the decentralized condition of China, 


replied ships were safer where 
going 
Chang’s war. 

Captain 
Younghusband contends that it is not for the interests of 
foreign powers to try to siay the course of nature, to exert 
themselves to hold together that which by nature is falling 
to pieces and to assist in consolidating a people who wil} only 
combine against the hated foreigner. It would be, he thinks, 
a wiser policy to take things as they are, and make the best 
of them, by dealing directly with the provincial governors. 
That is what the Kast 


India; it had to 


India Company had to do in the last 
century in deal with the great provincial 


viceroys instead of with the weak central authority of the 


Mogul Emperor. The obvious objection to such a plan is 
that it would ultimately involve the dismemberment of China, 
and Jead to friction and collision between the treaty powers, 
Captain Younghusband seeks to parry this objection by main- 
taining that his plan would only mean dismembeiment of the 
Middle Kingdom in the case of sections where both the central 
and local authorities should prove themselves entirely unable 
to afford security. In those sections where adequate security 
to life and property should be given, no dismemberment would 
take place. There is still another objection to Captain Young- 


husband’s scheme, namely, that the analogy between India 


aud China is fundamentally defective. The hereditary prin- 
ciple had been immemorially recognized in India, and when 
the East India Company in the last century came into close 
contact with the provincial governors holding oflice under the 
Great Mogul, those governorships had become hereditary. 


The Chinese viceroys, on the other hand, are not hereditary 


princes, and any attempt on their part to become so would be 
opposed to the deepest sentiment of the whole body of the 
Chinese people, who for many centuies have regarded a 
deified personage at the centre of the empire as essential to 
their ideal of just government and to the upholding of 

and 


regard as the only just criterion of fitness for 


system of competitive examination which they prize, 
which they 
office. Then again Captain Younghusband does not say who 
should select the viceroys with whom the powers would deal 
directly, If the Chi- 


uese Emperor is to go on appointing the provincial governors, 


each within its own sphere of influence. 


it is obvious that the present state of things would continue; 
the viceroys would be no more and no less independent of the 
ceutral power than they are now. If, on the ocher hand, the 
provincial governors were to be chosen by the European pow- 
ers, the process of dismemberment would be ipso facto com- 
plete, for each power would be obliged in its own sphere to 
support its appointee with an army and to provide him with 
an efficient civil service. A governor thus appointed and thus 
upheld would occupy a position precisely analogous to that 
which is held by the present Khedive of Egypt. Such a sys- 
tem might work well enough for Russia in Manchuria and for 


Germany in Shan-Tung, because each of those powers has at 


its disposal an unlimited number of soldiers, But where 
would England get the ‘rovps with which to preserve peace 


and order amung the one liundred and twenty million human 
beings who inhabit the Yangtse Valley? 


band suggests that Englaud might draw native regiments from 


Captain Younghus- 


India for the purpose, but it is extremely doubtful whether it 
would be safe for England thus to acknowledge her depend- 
ence upon mercenaries. It is, in truth, a most intricate and 
thorny problem which is presented to foreign powers in China, 
and we do not deny that partition may be ultimately found the 
only practicable solution. We think, however, that resort to 
it should be postponed as long as possible, and that an earnest 
effort should be made so to strengthen the Chinese E:nperor’s 
control over his lieutenants in distant provinces as to ensure 
compliance with treaty obligations. 
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THE VIEW OF THE ONLOOKER 


T IS SAID that an onlvoker is the best judge of a game. 
| However that may he, it is possible that, at this time, on 
the eve of a Presidential election, when the air is full of 
partisan recrimination and assertion, there may be room for a 
calm and sober view of the situation, such as is tuken by men 
who play no active part in politics, but who collectively con- 
tribute what is known as the “‘silent vote.’? There are, no 
doubt, thousands of voters in each of the larger States who 
are unable to approve of either of the political platforms in its 
entirety, and who recognize that, under the working of party 
machinery, the utmost to be hoped for is a choice between 
imperfections. In 1776 at least a third of Great Britain’s 
subjects on this side of the Atlantic tacitly or openly with- 
held assent from the Declaration cf Independence, while an- 
other third approved of it only because they believed that, on 
the whole, the separation of the colonies from the mother 
country would prove better for their welfare than acquies- 
cence in the claims asserted by the Parliament at Westmin- 
ster, even though an immediate enforcement of those claitns 
was improbable. At the present juncture there is a considerable 
fraction of the electorate, made up so-called Gold Democrats 
and anti-Imperialist Republicans, who, when they look at 
particular planks in each of the principal platforms presented, 
may well exclaim: ‘‘A plague on both your houses!’ If one 
knew which way this fraction of the electorate will vote, it 
would be easy to foretell the outcome of the impending con- 
test. No such prediction can now be made, however, for the 
reason that the Gold Democrats and anti-Imperialist Republi- 
cans are themselves divided. Mr. Bourke Cockran is sup- 
porting Bryan; ex-Mayor Hewitt is supporting McKinley; 
Senator Hoar has refused to desert the Administration; Sen- 
ator Wellington is striving to elect the candidate of the Dem- 
ocratic party. It seems probable that Mr. McKinley will be 
chosen Chief Magistrate a second time, yet we ought not to 
overlook the fact that there have been startling surprises at 
Presidential elections, The Democrats were astounded at the 
size of Harrison’s majority in 1840. The Whigs were stupe- 
fied four years later to see that majority extinguished. In 
1848 it seemed incredible to most Democrats that Lewis Cass 
could be beaten by Zachary Taylor, to whom an intrigue of 
Thurlow Weed’s had given the Whig nomination which be- 
longed to Henry Clay, or Daniel Webster, or Winfield Scott. 
Then, again, if Taylor could be successful at the ballot-box 
in 1848, how could it be possible that in 1852 a far greater 
soldier, Winfield Scott, should be ignominiously defeated ? 
There, too, is Mr. Cleveland, who has furnished his coun- 
trymen with three surprises. It is certain that he never 
would have received his first nomination for the Presidency, 
if the Democratic National Convention had imagined it to be 
possible that the colossal plurality of nearly two hundred 
thousand which he received in 1882 could be whittled down 
in 1884 to less than twelve hundred. In 1888 Mr. Cleveland, 
although he was credited with commanding the Mugwump, or 
independent, vote, as well as that of his own party, failed to 
win the State of New York, which, nevertheless, was carried 
that year by the Democratic candidate for Governor. If, owing 
to the lukewarmness of the Republicans, Mr. Cleveland’s tri- 
umph in 1892 was not entirely unexpected, the magnitude of 
it must have astonished his most sanguine friends. Not only 
did he carry such States as Kentucky, Maryland, Delaware, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, New York and Indiana, which Mr. 
Bryan failed to gain four years ago, but he actually won the 
twelve electoral votes of Wisconsin, five of the nine votes of 
Michigan, eight of the nine votes of California, the twenty- 
four votes of Illinois, aud even one electoral vote in Ohio. 
Nor was this all. The tidal wave which swept him back to 
the White House gave the Democracy a majority of six in the 
Federal Senate and of nearly a hundred in tlie House of Repre- 
sentatives. That was one of the most amazing political vic- 
tories ever gained in the United States, the more amazing 
because, at the time, the country was fairly prosperous, and 
the number of those who foresaw the crisis of 1893 was very 
smull, The results of the Presidential elections in 1892, in 
1852 and in 1848 prove that prosperity is no guarantee of 
success to the party in power. 


FREE COINAGE AND TRUSTS 


If every Gold Democrat and anti-Imperialist Republican 
were convinced that Mr. Bryan’s election would be followed 
by the passuge of a bill providing for the free coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1, we do not suppose that the Democratic 
candidate would carry a single Northern State, except Colo- 
rado, Montana, Utah, Nevada and, possibly, Idaho. That is 
precisely the point, however, about which Gold Democrats 
and anti-Imperialist Republicans are by no means agreed. 
Many conspicuous representatives of these two factions as- 
sert that free silver legislation will be impracticable before 
March 4, 1905, for the reason that the majority for the gold 
standard in the Federal Senate cannot be extinguished before 
that date, and that, even if it could, a free silver bill could 
not be pushed through the House of Representatives because 
a considerable number of the Democratic members would them- 
selves oppose it. Neither do such men as Mr. Olney seem 
disturbed by Mr. Gage’s prediction that Mr, Bryan, if elected, 
might in his executive capacity, and acting through his Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, excite a panic in Wall Street by insisting 
upon paying the interest and priucipal of certain national obli- 
gations in silver, and thus impairing the national credit. 

The notion that Mr. Bryan’s election would by itself, and 
aside from his power to shape monetary legislation, plunge 
the country into a financial crisis seems to the cnlooker as 
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unreasonable as the other notion that Mr. McKinley’s re- 
election would start us down the perilous slope by which a 
republic sinks into an empire. It is quite possible that Mr. 
Bryan’s election might be followed by a temporary flurry in 
the stock market, for a stock exchange is an intensely sensi- 
tive organism, which responds to the faintest tap on the key- 
board of emotion. The flurry in stocks, however, will not be 
followed by any widespread industrial depression, so long as 
no dislocation of values by legislative tampering with the cir- 
culating medium is in sight, wud so long as the limit of over- 
production is unreached. Republican voters will soon dis- 
cover what Federalist merchants found out in 1801, namely, 
that the welfare of their country is not inseparably bound up 
with the continued triumph of one political party. The manu- 
facturers who have announced that they will suspend or cur- 
tail production in the event of Mr. Bryan’s success are no 
doubt sincere, but they are likely to reconsider their purpose 
on the morrow of electioii dav. Wheu they perceive that the 
skies have not fallen, they will undoubtedly continue to manu- 
facture just so long as there is a customer in view. It is not 
Mr. Bryan’s election, hampered as he is sure to be by an im- 
perfect control of Cougress, that will cause or even hasten au 
industrial crisis. No mutter who is chosen Chief Magistrate, 
a crisis is almost sure to come at the end of the decennial 
period which began in 1893. The oscillation of economic 
forces is as irresistible and almost as calculable as the flow 
and ebb of the tide, and Mr. McKinley, though he should 
have a majority of both Houses of Congress beliind him, will 
be powerless to avert the coliapse that is aure to follow over- 
production. It is, indeed, barely possible that the so-called 
trusts that are just now the object of vituperation—which is 
just, so far as they are watered, but not otherwise—may to 
some extent delay and palliate the unavoidable catastrophe, 
because they lave the power to limit production the moment 
they perceive that the market for their commodities is over- 
stocked. In the ideal Socialist commopwealth—we call it 
ideal because we doubt iis practicability—production might 
be nicely adjusted to consumption, and in that event we might 
never witness what is termed an industrial crisis, a catas- 
trophe which is accountable for a vast amount of human 
misery. That which a Socialist commonwealth might do, 
trusts could do alsv in proportion to the perfection of their 
control in any given field of industry. Whether they would 
do so depends, as it would depend in a Socialist State, on the 
foresight and wisdom of the directors. No! Should Mr. 
Bryan be elected, an event which to a non-partisan observer 
seems improbable, we should go on, so far as economical con- 
ditions are concerned, almost exactly as we should under Mr. 
McKinley’s auspices. Our present prosperity will last just 
so long as our production of salable commodities and tle 
wages incident tlereto increase or remain at the present 
figures. The moment we find our market overstocked and 
temporarily disquulified from absorbing further quantities, 
production will stop, workshops will close, and workmen by 
the hundreds of thousands will be thrown out of employment. 
According to precedents which have occurred with sinister 
regularity for more than half a century, such an industrial 
cataclysm is likely, as we have intimated, to take place about 
1903. It may come a little earlier or a little later, but it is 
tolerably certain that the country will not have recovered from 
it at the date of the next Presidential election. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY 

Then will come the opportunity of the Democratic party, 
provided it adheres to Mr. Bryan. Nothing is more amusing 
to those who try to judge of the future by the past—and we 
know of no other criterion—than to hear certain Democrats 
talk about throwing Mr. Bryan over, if he fails to win ir the 
present contest. Long after the men who indulge in these 
whisperings are dead, Mr. Bryan is likely to remain the leader 
of the Democratic party. He gave it in 1896 nearly a million 
more votes than it had ever before possessed. He will prob- 
ably add to those votes this year, although in some of the 
Southern States it has become unnecessary to call out all of 
the white electors. Whether one is or is not willing to accept 
Mr. Bryan’s views on the subject of the coinage of silver at a 
particular ratio, and whether one does or does not sympathize 
with his declared desire to renounce the Philippines, one can- 
not but recognize that his personality has become a potent fac- 
tor in American politics. We doubt if any of our Presidents 
or any other American public man—we do not except Henry 
Clay—has been known by sight and ear to so many of his 
countrymen as is Mr. Bryan to-day. Moreover, common can- 
dor should constrain every one to acknowledge that, where 
Mr. Bryan is known at all, he is known favorably. Among 
those who see him and hear him he makes no enemies: he 
makes friends; and even those who detest the silver nostrum 
and abominate the idea of abandoning the Philippines cannot 
but acknowledge, if they will tell the truth to their own hearts, 
that Mr. Bryan is honest in his convictions and in his expres- 
sion of them. ‘Then it must not be overlooked that Mr. Bryan 
is that exceedingly rare thing, an orator. He possesses voice, 
gesture, the histrionic instinct and magnetism as well as intel- 
lect, and, so long as he retains his present strong hold upon a 
vast section of the population, the Democracy must win with 
Mr. Bryan or not at all. He may be persuaded to let the party 
platform be modified; indeed, it will be his duty to allow the 
platform to be shaped by the chosen representatives of his 
party. The dream, however, of eliminating Mr. Bryan’s per- 
sonality from the canvass of 1904 might as well be dispelled 
at once. He is almost as essential to the Democratic party as 
that party is to him. 
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IMPERIALISM 


We pass to another assertion which is current in partisan 
newspapers, but which to an unprejudiced onlooker seems as 
entirely baseless as the prediction that Bryan’s election would 
be immediately followed by an industrial crisis. We refer to 
the alarmist cry that Mr. McKinley’s election will be followed 
by the inauguration of a system under which the United States 
will follow the example of the Roman Republic and hold in 
subjection vast populations which will occupy in respect of 
the franchise a position materially different from that held 
by full-fledged citizens. We can see no basis for this as- 
sumption, except in the Porto Rican act, and it is very ques- 
tionable whether that act is constitutional. Has not that act 
violated the provision of the Constitution which declares that 
all taxes levied by Congress shall be uniform throughout the 
United States? Docs or does not the term United States, as 
usea in that provision, comprehend all the territory covered 
by the American fag from the moment that Congress begins 
to legislate therefor? We are, of course, willing to concede 
that we may acquire territory by war or by purchase, and 


that, until Congress legislates for such territory, it may 
and must be governed by Executive tiat alone. From 
the moment, however, that Congress takes the new ter- 


ritory in hand, we are clearly of the opinion that it is bound 
by the constitutional restriction above mentioned. It is a 
question, however, concerning which the opinions of indi- 
vidual citizens are of little importance. Whether Congress 
is or is not bound by the constitutional restriction mentioned, 
in legislating for newly acquired possessions, is obviously a 
question to be answered by the United States Supreme Court, 
and there is no doubt that an answer will soon be given by 
that tribunal. Meanwhile Mr. Bryan must have discovered 
that there are not only Gold Democrats, but ‘*Expansion 
Democrats’’—indeed, the latter outnumber the former at 
least two to one—and were he President he would quickly 
discover that it is impossible for him to carry out what is 
supposed to be his policy with relation to the Philippines. 
Those islands are by treaty as much a part of the territory 
of the United States as is the Louisiana purchase, and a 
President, without the sanction of Congress, has no power 
to part with a square inch of American territory. Mr. Bryan 
is well aware that, if he tried to do it, he would render him- 
self liable to impeachment, and he can have no intention of 
trying, unless Congress will sustain him. As Congress cer- 
tainly will not sustain him, so long as the Republicans have 
a majority of the Federal Senate, we consider that Imperial- 
ism so-called is not really an issue in the present campaign 
any more than Free Silver is. To us, indeed, all the talk 
upon the subject seems mere wind, To us personally, as we 
have said, the Porto Rican act seems unconstitutional, but we 
need not repeat that every individual citizen is bound to ac- 
cept the decision of the United States Supreme Court upon 
that point. With the exception of passing the Porto Rican 
tariff act, the present Administration has done nothing with 
relation to the possessions acquired from Spain, which it 
could lawfully avoid doing: nothing that Mr. Bryan himself 
can refrain from doing, if he desires to avoid impeachment. 
As for the imputation of imperialist designs to William Me- 
Kinley, that, of course, is one of the humors of the canvass. 
Nobody that knows the man can hear the charge without a 
smile. But, say the alarmists, might not powers which would 
be innocuous in the grasp of an upright, well meaning, plain 
man of the people become dangerous at a later date in other 
hands? Those who say this are thinking of Rome. But there 
is no real analogy between the Roman city-state, which was 
vastly outnumbered by the conquered communities, and our 
Federal Republic, made up of forty-five semi-independent 
States, and comprising collectively a population greatly out 
numbering any which we are likely ever to subjugate. 


NO IMMEDIATE ALARM—THE REPUBLIC 
IS SAFE 


What we have here aimed to show is that there is a good 
deal of insincerity on both sides in the present canvass. 
Bryan’s election will cause no industrial cataclysm, though 
it may excite a transient emotional depression ir the stock 
market. An industrial crisis will occur at its appointed time, 
but neither can Bryan much hasten it, so long as the present 
composition of tle Federal Senate endures, nor can McKinley 
much retard it. No less absurd is the attempt to scare the 
country with the spectre of impending empire. There is ab- 
solutely nothing of Bonaparte in William McKinley, unless it 
be in the cast of his features. Physiognomy may be a little 
more trustworthy than phrenology, but it takes more than a 
nose to make a Napoleon. 

One of the reasons why onlookers see most of the game is 
that they do not get excited. The men who have taken an 
active part in the present contest would not have been able to 
do good woik had they not wrought themselves to the belief 
that their own side was wholly in the right and the opposite 
side wholly in the wrong. In order to be effective campaign- 
ers, they need a touch of the crusader’s temper. It is a part 
of thejr business to feel when they go to bed on the Monday 
night preceding the election that the fate of the Republic is 
trembling in the balance. But they will discover, when they 
wake up on Wednesday morning, that whichever way the elec- 
tiou goes, the Republic is all right. Mr. Bryan could not pre- 
cipitate an industrial crisis if he would, and Mr. McKinley can- 
not avert one, no matter how hard he tries. We shall keep 
the gold Standard, and » ; -hall continue to occupy the Philip- 
pines, no matter who is the tenant of the White House. 
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Epitor’s Note.—ZJn view of the great signijicance of the 
Cuban Constitutional Convention, which assembles November 
5th in Havana, and desiring to present to the American 
people a cleav and concise explanation of the exact condi- 
tion of affairs in Cuba, the Editor of CoLLIER’s WEEKLY 
invited Governor-General Wood to prepare the article which 
we take pleasure in here presenting to our readers. It is 
a plain, straightforward statement emanating from the 
highest authority and written with the brevity of a soldier 
and a man of action, who is ever extremely reluctant to 
speak of his own admirable achievements. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


(Cte HAS BEEN through two general elections. The 

first, held on June 15 of the present year, for the 
election of municipal officers and municipal judges. 
On September 15 a general election was held to elect mem- 
bers to the Constitutional Convention. At this election thirty- 
one delegates were elected, together with their substitutes. 
This election, while developing much stronger political pas- 
sions than the former, nevertheless passed off without dis- 
turbance or disorder. Out of the entire number of delegates 
elected only six or seven contested elections resulted. These 
will be settled by the members of the Convention themselves, 
it being the purpose of the military government to avoid any 
intei ference whatever either in the election of candidates or 
for the settlement of disputed elections, 

At each of the elections the voting places were under the 
control of representatives of the different parties, und no 
American officer, soldier or civil official was present at any 
voting place in the island. The people as a whole are look- 
ing forward with deep interest to the work to be done by the 
Constitutional Convention, and while anxious to have tlie 
work proceed as rapidly as possible, are nevertheless patient. 
They realize that it is a work of vast importance, that it must 
be done carefully, and that ample time must be taken to prop- 
erly consider the various important features to be embodied in 
the new Constitution. 

The principal political parties in the island at present are 
the National, the Republican and the Union Democratic. The 
general object of all these parties is the same, all desiring the 
establishment of a constitutional government. One of the 
great questions to be fotight out in the Convention is us to 
whether Cuba shall be formed into one or more States. This 
is a question of great importance to Cubans, and there are 
strong opinions for and against it. 

The personnel of the Constitutional Convention, as elected, 
represents fairly all the different political parties and subdi- 
visions thereof. The same is true of the substitutes elected. 
There is every indication that the Convention will take up its 
task with a great dea) of enthusiasm. There will, of couise, 
be a considerable amount ‘of work necessary in determining 
the contested election cases. After these have been disposed 
of, the regular duties of the Convention will be taken up. 
Many of the members are at preseut investigating and study- 
ing the constitutions of various countries. The general opin- 
ion is that the constitution adopted will be in its general feat- 
ures simiir to the Constitution of the United States. The 
personnel of the Convention includes a number of very able 
members of the judiciary as well as members of other learned 
professions. ‘fhe civil governors of four of the six prdvinces 
have been elected, two members of the Supreme Court and 
others, distinguished either in the law or in services rendered 
the island. There is no reason to believe that this Convention 
will be other than succéssful. Prior to the municipal elec- 
tions, it was freely predicted that general disturbances would 
follow an attempt to hold’general elections. They passed off 
without a single breach of the peace. The same dubious ex- 
pressions were heard immediately preceding the election for 
delegates to the Constitutional Convention, but this election 
also passed off without the slightest disorder. 


EDUCATIONAL MATTERS 


The greatest advance in Cuba has perhaps been in public 
instruction. The old system consisted of a university, located 
in Havana, under the direct control of the state, and supported 
largely by state funds. “There was also an institute or school 
for higher instruction in each province, also under the control 
of the state. These, with the public schools, which under 
Spanish rule were limited in number and very inefficiently 
conducted, constituted the machinery of public instruction. 

The university has been thoroughly reorganized. Many of 
the old professors have been retired and placed on a moderate 
pension. The institutes have also been reorganized, and in 
many instances re-equipped with material and apparatus. 


The changes in these institutions, however, are insignificant . 


in comparison with the work done in _the public schools. 
Here an entire reorganization’ has been made.- Over 3,100 


schools have been established, 3,600 teachers employed, and 
150,000 children are in school. The uumber of pupils will 
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be increased tu 200,000, and probably 250,000, during the 
next six months. The expenditures for public education for 
the present school year will be not less than $4,000,000. 
During the past six months school material, books, desks, 
etc., for 100,000 children lave been purchased, brought to 
Cuba and put in schools. This order called for an expendi- 
ture of three-quarters of a million dollars, and is probably 
larger than any single order for school material ever given in 
the United States. Thirteen hundred and odd teachers were 
sent to the Summer School at Harvard University, taken toa 
number of cities and brought back to Cuba without the loss of 
a single individual and without any serious accident. This ex- 
pedition was under the practical charge of Mr. Frye, and was 
ably conducted. The beneficial results of this trip are already 
apparent, as shown by a recent tour. of inspection thioughout 
the island. The interest in public schools is sincere. A new 
school law has been promulgated and is becoming daily more 
efficient. The whole island has heen divided into school dis- 
tiicts, and the law provides in the greatest detail for the 
proper conduct and efficieucy of the schovls. The salaries 
paid the teachers in the public schools are higher than those 
paid teachers in any portion of the United States for teacliers 
of a corresponding grade, with the exception of three of our 
large_cities. 


CHARITIES AND HOSPITALS 

From the eastein to the western end of Cuba the institu- 
tions of beneticence and the hospitals have been ca'efully and 
systematically reorganized, and in many instances renovated 
and re-equipped. Industrial and manual training institutions 
have been established, and a new law governing the adminis- 
tration of charities and providing for the care of o:phans, in- 
digents and insane persons has been put into operation. This 
woik has been done by Colonel Greble, with the very able as- 
sistance of Mr. Homer Folkes of the New York Board of Chari- 
lies. In the past few months, between fifty and sixty of the 
smaller asylums have been broken up, improved conditions 
existing throughout the isiand having made it possible for 
relatives and friends to take the children once more into their 
families and provide for their support. 

Modern plumbing and modern instrumenis have been put 
into the larger hospitals, and to-day the larger cities of Cuba 
and most of the larger towns are supplied with efficient and 
well-equipped institutions of this character. 


PUBLIC WORKS 

Every energy and all available money possible has been 
devoted io public works. The reconstruction of bridges and 
repair of old highways and the construction of new ones have 
been a special feature of this work. Roadmaking in Cuba is 
expensive. The work has to be of the most substantial char- 
acter on account of the enormous rainfall. Six hundred and 
twenty-two, miles of road have been built and repaired within 
the last year, and surveys and detailed estimates have been 
made for over 1,200 miles more. 

Several new lighthouses have been constructed and a com- 
plete lighthouse board organized, which has under its control 
the care of lighthouses and the proper buoyiig of harbors, ete. 

Under public works of a sanitary character an enormous 
amount of work has keen done in all the larger cities aud 
towns. » Santiago has been virtually reconstructed so far as 
its streets are concerned. Its water front has been dredged 
out, and for the first time in the memory of man a summer 
has passed without a case of yellow fever. 

Water systems costing hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
been constructed for the supply of towns hitherto dependent 
upon an impure water supply. In short, under sanitation, 
Cuba has had a real awakening, and the people are beginning 
to realize the conditions rendered possible by the efficient con- 
duct of sanitary work. 

In Havana a very great deal has been done in every way. 
The renovation of buildings has been a feature in this line. 
Systematic and careful. disinfection of many thousands of 
houses has been made; street repairing has been extensive; 
the water front and the parks cleaned up-and rebuilt, and at 
this time Havana is making a great contract for tlie entire 
repaving and sewering of the,city. The result is shown in 
sanitary conditions which are to-day, everything considered, 
beiter than ever before known in Havana. 


COMMERCIAL AND AGRICULTURAL CON- 
DITIONS 

With the exception of one’or two districts, Cuba may be 
said to be fairly well reconstructed agriculiurally and on the 
high road to prosperity. 

The tobacco crop of last year was very large, one of the 
largest in the history of the island, and this year’s crop 
will equal if not exceed it. The sugar ciop in the pres- 
ent year will be in the neighborhood of 550,000 tons, and if 
the. present. price of sugar continues the amount of money 
realized will equal that received from the great crops of years 
gone by. 

The cultivation of coffee is being resumed in the eastern 
provinces, as is also the extensive cultivation of cocoa. 

















Mining industties, especially in the two eastern provinces, 
are rapidly developing. This section of Cuba has an unlimited 
supply of very high-grade iron ore, as well as large quantities 
of copper and oxide of manganese; also there are deposits of 
zine and a low grade of asbestos. In the proviuce of Santiago 
there is still an enormous amount of very valuable timber. 

The commerce of the island is growing, us shown by the 
import duties, There is a great demand for labor from one 
end of Cuba to the other. Large plantations are being recon- 
structed, some of them costing $1,500,000 for machinery and 
equipment alone, Land in the eastern provinces is clieap, and 
of the best possible quality. When it is remembered that 
probably not over ten per cent of Cuba was ever under culti- 
vation at one time, the possibilities of its future development 
can be appreciated, 

Credit is good throughout the island, but investment by out- 
side capital is slow ou account of the political uncertainty of 
the future. 

I know of no land where young men of moderate capital 
and industry have a better chance than in Cuba, The possi- 
bilities in the way of fruit growing have never been even ap 
Oranges of the finest flavor grow in the greatest 
With proper cultivation 
Frosis 


preciated, 
abundance, and without any care. 
the possibilities in this line are apparently limitless, 
are unknown, and there is a sufficient amount of rainfall to 
do away with need of itrigatiou. What is said of oranges is 
probably true of lemons and olives. Potatoes, onions, and all 
kinds of gurden truck grow with the greatest rapidity and in 
The raising of cattle and horses cun also 


great abuidance. 
The grazir 


be conducted very profitably in the island, 
excellent, the grass being always in condition from one ye 
end to the other. 

Many important enterprises are under consideration. Im- 
migrants are pouring into the island, especially from Spain. 
These immigrants are mostly from the uorthern provinees, and 
are a hardy, industrious race of ‘people aud will make good citi-® 
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zeus, 

As to the climatic conditions existing in Cuba, it may be 
safely said that oue can live there with as much comfort as 
in any of our Southern States, and it is believed that as the 
reconstruction and development of the islind progress the 
prevalent diseases will largely disappear. 

Yellow fever, of which so much is said, is not, after all, so 
much to be feared as is popularly supposed, and we have 
every reason to hope that in a few yeurs, with careful atten- 
tion to sanitation, and careful isolation of the diseased, that 
Cuba can be made as safe for tle European as Jamaica is 
to-day. It cannot be stamped out at once, nor is its removal 
the work of a single year. 

The presence of yellow fever tiis year in Cuba, and espe- 
cially in Havana, is due almos’ entirely to the number of 
Spanish immigrants who are arriving on every steamer, 
nearly all of them being non-immuues, 


CUSTOMS AND QUARANTINE SERVICE 
The customs service has been thoroughly reorganized under 
the able management of Colonel Bliss, and is xt present con- 
ducted in the most satisfactory manner. AI] the ports are 
well supplied with the necessary launches and boats. A 
revenue or coast patrol fleet has been constructed, consisting 

of five small new vessels and one former Spanish gunboat. 
The quarantine service is under the immediate control of 
our own marine hospital surgeous, who are at present at- 
tached to the island government. Associated with them are 
many Cubans, This service is highly efficient, and great 
credit is due for the manner in which the work is conducted. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

In the administration of justice, much hes been done to 
simplify and facilitate trials and criminal cases. Correctional 
courts, on the order of our police courts, have been established 
in the larger cities and towns. Trial by jury has been estab- 
lished in certain classes of crimiual the writ of 
habeas corpus will go into operation in December. Changes 
in the law are not required, but the procedure needs modilica 
tion. Thorough and frequent inspection in all the prisons in 
the island is made to prevent improper or unlawful detention. 

The reports of discontent, haired of Americans, and sus- 
picion of the intentions of the American Government, which 
are so often seen in the press, are absolutely incorrect. Cuba 
is profoundly tranquil and 1apidly becoming very prosperous. 


cuses, and 


WORK OF THE AMERICAN ARMY 

The American army, through its officers, has been one of 
the greatest factors in the reconstruction of the country, and 
in the re-establishment of the present civil government theo 
officers have taken up nearly every line of work with singular 
ability and unselfishness. The history of their work in Cuba 
is free from scandai, and will always stand to their credit. 
At present, the army is practically removed from any active 
participation in civil affairs. The relations between the sol- 
diers and people are friendly, and disorders are extremely in- 
frequent, and such as do occur are only small disputes of a 
personal character, 
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casting and the counting of the votes to decide the 

contest. It has not been an exciting campaign, ex- 
cept perhaps where Mr. Bryan and Governor Roosevelt have 
spoken, but there have been many evidences of deep popular 
feeling. This feeling is especially manifest in the unusually 
large registration both in the country and the city. So im- 
pressive is the universal expression of the determination of 
the voters to cast their ballots for one candidate or the other 
that, on the whole, we must conclude that the country is not 
guilty of the apathy of which it has been accused, and which, 
if it really existed, would augur ill for the future of the re- 
public and of democracy itself. It is clear, however, not- 
withstanding the cheering crowds which have greeted Mr. 
Bryan’s rushing hustings that the candidates themselves 
have not stirred the pulse of the people, and that neither of 
them, in himself, appeals to the country, One, however, 
stands, in the opinion of a large body of the voters, for ma- 
terial interests, for prosperity; while the other signifies wild 
industrial and economic experiments and financial disturb- 
ance, This other, however, in the opinion of another 
large body of voters, including some of the ablest and purest 
men in the country, stands for the republic against a threat- 
ened empire, for the rule of the plain people against that of 
a vulgar commercial oligarchy, for the long-existing revolt 
against the alliance of the government with what some of 
Mr. Bryan’s supporters call ‘the plutocracy,’? and which 
others of them call *‘private interests.’’ So the appeal to 
men, on one side or the other of tie great debate, has heen 
unusually moving; it has gone to the very vitals, and apathy, 
under the circumstances, would have been of dire foreboding. 

What indifference there is, is an indifference to the candi- 
dates personally. Mr. McKinley, although he was once called 
the “‘advance agent of prosperity,’’ is far from being the ideal 
conservator of the material interests of the country, the dili- 
gent and prudent statesman, learned in the economic laws 
which govern the production and distribution of wealth. 
The appeal which his leader, Senator Hanna, is making to 
the stomachs of the wage-earners, condensed intc the ‘‘full 
dinner pail’’ apothegm, is a measure of Mr. McKinley’s 
political philosophy. This, however, is the ery of the touter 
for votes, and here again we have the very essence of the 
modern statesmanship by which both Mr. McKinley and 
Mr. Bryan are dominated. 

CoLLIER’s WEEKLY has asked me for a study of the candi- 
dates for President and Vice-President, with some remarks on 
the leaders of the two purties, and I have prefaced them with 
this introduction in order to indicate that the studies will be 
impartial and *‘non-partisan.”’ 


WILLIAM McKINLEY, POLITICIAN AND 
PUBLIC MAN 


William McKinley is a perfectly logical and natural product 
of the politics of the last thirty years. He is a socialist who 
does not believe in equali!y of opportunity or in entire equality 
of gains and of distribution of property. He is what might be 
called a selective socialist—that is, he has picked out the manu- 
facturing interests of the country and has loaned, or trans- 
ferred, to them the taxing power of the governmeut, in order 
that they might be made rich at the expense of their fellow- 
citizens. He believes that prosperity is the touchstone of 
character; that a nation which is expanding its commerce, 
whose banks are crammed with deposits, ans’ whose “‘lines’’ 
of loans and discounts indicate a flourishing condition of trade, 
is morally better than a nation suffering, let us say, from 
a visitation of Providence in the form of a'drought, or from a 
visitation of idealism, in the form of a war against despotism 
and oppression, or in that of a crusade for human liberty. 
By the same token all rich men are better than any poor man, 
though possibly Mr. McKinley might balk at this reduction of 
his thesis. 

Believing thoroughly in the duty of the government to help 
the individual to wealth, Mr. McKinley has grown up in the 
economic atmosphere which we all breathe—some of us suf- 
fering economic phthisis on account of it, while others become 
unduly robust and obvious. He stands for the general idea 
that Congress ought to help the country “‘get on’’; first, this 
notion was realized by promoting manufactures by means of 
buying the home market for our domestic products, while now 
the idea is to promote commerce by buying ships for those who 
are desirous of making money by carrying our domestic prod- 
uce to foreign countries. At the root of this view of the 
functions of. government, and responsible for it, is a hearty 
American optimism, and a belief in the greatness and the 
destiny of the nation. Mr. McKinley was born in Ohio, a 
State which was created by the Federal Government, and 
which has, or used to have, a very different political as 
well as social atmosphere from that of the older States 
which set up the Federal Government. I once heard General 


T's: CAMPAIGN is ended, and there remains only the 


Garfield say that the people out there look to the Federal] Gov- 
ernment as the source of all power, and this is Mr. McKinley’s 
way of looking at the Government of the United States, and 
this conception controls him as President. 

In his opinion, this government is capable of accomplishing 
anything. He believes it ought to ‘‘do things.’’ He would 
scout the idea that a ‘‘free people’’ through their agents can- 
not do anything that an absolute ruler can undertake and ac- 
complish. The suggestion that 1 democracy is essentially not 
so powerful as an absolutism would strike him as a slur on de- 
mocracy ; probably the ideu that the framers of our government 
deliberately constituted its weakness never entered his mind to 
find serious lodgment there. This confident belief in the 
power of the republic makes Mr, McKinley an expansionist. 
He does not believe that he is an imperialist, because he does 
not define imperialism as the government of an unwilling peo- 
ple by the government of another and alien people, but as the 
government of a foreign people by a bad monarch; the govern- 
ment of a foreigu people by a good, although absolute and 
hostile, President not constituting imperialism. 

But Mr. McKinley’s leading characteristic, as a public man, 
and as the Chief Executive, is to do what the country de- 
mands. He is said to ‘‘keep his ear to the ground.”’ This 
does not very accurately describe his attitude. He is full of 
patriotic pride, and he has faith in what he looks upon as the 
country. Mr. Bryan, to anticipate a moment, has the same 
faith, and it is as strong as Mr. McKinley’s, but the two have 
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different points of view. Mr. Bryan listens to the ‘‘plain peo- 
ple,’? while Mr. McKinley pays heed to the prosperous men, 
especially to the men who have been made prosperous by the 
socialistic policy of which he has long been the exponent. 
Having discovered what these men think is best for the wel- 
fare of the country, he governs himself accordingly. He has 
also, of course, a high regard for the opinion of the voters as 
it finds expression at the polls, and nothing could induce him 
to manifest disrespect for them by flying in their faces with 
his own convictions or conscientious scruples, The Ameri- 
can voters are his masters, and their prophets are the pro- 
tected manufacturers, to be presently re-enforced by the 
subsidized shipbuilders and ship-owners, 

These characteristics are negative, but Mr. McKinley has 
also very positive abilities and very winning talents. He deals 
with men with great skill, and after having made up his mind, 
he often brings the public to his own way of thinking. This 
talent was very clearly exercised in regard to the question of 
retaining the Philippines. Step by step Mr. McKinley created 
a sentiment in favor of the retention of the islands. First, he 
was shocked, with the people, at the suggestion that we should 
transform our war of humanity into a war of conquest, Thns 
he won the confidence of the people who were likewise shocked. 
Then he discovered difficulties in the way of leaving them. 
Then destiny began to loom upon the horizon, and eventu- 
ally played the poor man that lamentable trick, which, how- 
ever, he has long ceased to regret. By this time many minds 
which sympathized with his preliminary shock were drawn 
along with him, and he had his party of annexation. On the 
other hand, if he finds that the people do not march with him, 
he is far from being obstinate. He can turn in his tracks, 
like the amiable believer in the people and their prophets that 
he is, as he did in respect of the Porto Rican tariff bill. Amia- 
bility is one of his strongest characteristics. With the accom- 
panying virtue of patience, he is a well-armed man for the exe- 


cution of his designs. In a word, he is the cleverest of allies 
for those who hold that the government exists for their pecu- 
niary advantage. Naturally, in such an emergency as the 
present, the solid interests of the country support Mr. McKin- 
ley and color his administration. And it is because he is 
under the control of the commercial and financial powers of 
the country, whose directions he will probably follow, that 
he receives much the larger part of its support. 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, HIS THEORIES 
AND CHARACTER 


Mr. Bryan is like thousands of other Americans who live 
west of the Allegheny Mountains. He believes that the 
money-lender is the oppressor of the borrower. He has 
come to this conclusion because the farmers of the unfruit- 
ful part of Nebraska have suffered under mortgages. He 
believes that capital is grasping, because his neighbors com- 
plain that freight charges to Chicago eat up all the profits of 
the wheat fields. He believes that banks are bad, because 
the people of his section of the country lack currency. He 
is a silver man, because he thinks, with the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver, there would be more money in the 
country than there is with the single gold standard, But 
primarily and fundamentally, he is opposed to the Kast, and 
his revolution is directed against the partnership which exists 
between the government and private interests. 

He is a simple man of admirable character, and possesse:! 
of a certain charm of oratory. He is absolutely sincere in 
every error he professes, and, while he hoids to certain social- 
istic doctrines, he believes, rather hazily perhaps, that the gov- 
ernment should exist for the general welfare, and not for in- 
creasing the wealth of any individual or group of individuals, 
While he represents and is ‘& typical American, it is also true, 
fortunately, that those of his fellow-citizens who agree with 
him as to the means he would choose for the purpose of over- 
throwing ‘‘plutocracy’’ are in the minority. Though how 
many will vote for him on the theory, advanced by Mr. Olney, 
that ‘‘plutocracy’’ ought at once to be overthrown at:any cost, 
lest it grow unassailable, is quite another question. Mr. Bry- 
an’s anti-imperialism was nobly expressed in the Indianapolis 
speech of acceptance. Since that speech he has uttered noth- 
ing that approaches it either in loftiness of thought or art in 
oratory. 

It was much easier to read Mr. Bryan’s character four years 
ago than it is to-day. Then he was a frank, fearless champion 
of economic error. He is now receiving the support of men 
who know his errors as they knew them then, and who dread 
experimenting with him andthem, There has been no change 
for the better in Mr. Bryan in this respect, but he will be sup- 
ported by many of his former opponents because they believe 
that he will maintain republican institutions and destroy the 
partnership of the government in private interests, and eithér 
that Mr. McKinley will destroy them, or will fasten upon the 
government forever the policy of what we have come to call 
commercialism, They think that the republic may have a 
stormy and disastrous four years with Mr. Bryan, but that, 
even so, it is better that she endure distess and keep her 
face turned heavenward than that she pass the remainder 
of her days bending over a stock-ticker. 

Although Mr. Bryan has not changed his economic views 
during the past four years, his character has certainly suf- 
fered a certain amount of deterioration. He is not the frank 
man he was four years ago, and he is much more the poli- 
tician, the seeker after votes. It is not apparent to me, at 
least, that his attitude toward corrupt local machines has 
radically changed. The bosses were not so near to him then 
as they are now, but they were ‘“‘regular.’”” The somewhat 
ostentatious friendship of Croker for him is disagreeable to 
those who have liked to think him sincere and upright, even 
if he were mistaken. Four years ago he bluntly said that he 
wanted no one to vote for him under a misapprehension ; now 
he avoids the money question here, conceals anti-imperialism 
under his cloak where the colonial policy is popular, but talks 
about the trusts everywhere without knowing precisely what 
a trust is. But one characteristic stands out in bold relief, no 
matter what one may think of the unpleasant changes w].ich 
I have noted: he is a man who does his own thinking, and 
who will reach his own conclusions. He may conceal his 
opinions where they are unpopular, instead of forcing them 
upon hostile ears as he was wont to do, but he does not 
abandon them, or run away from them. He stands by his 
guns. He believes in the American people, in their prin- 
ciples, their morality and their form of government, but he 
would be the last man to permit them to do his thinking for 
him, although there is no doubt that he would permit them to 
help him think. 

He would not have a very agreeable White House, if he 
should chance to be elected, for I fear that he regards the 
social graces of life as Eastern and European affectations, 
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I have left myself small space for characterization of the 
two leading candidates for Vice-President, but luckily I do 
not need a great deal. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

Governor Roosevelt has been talking for himself, and many 
of his best friends think to his own detriment He is an 
eager, impulsive person, who has permitted his admiration for 
war and soldiers to grow into a mania so that many who once 
thought well of him would dread to see him in the President’s 
place. Whatever may have been the effect of his trip and of 
his extraordinary speeches on the Western mind, they have 
produced a very painful impression in this part of the country, 
and the Governor's chances of a Presidential nomination are 
sensibly Jess than they were before his nomination at Phila- 
delphia. The conservative citizen is now convinced that Mr. 
Roosevelt is prone to quarrel, and really believes in the moral 
value of war. If it were certain, or even probable, therefore, 
that Me. MeKinley would not live out his term, and that the 
Vice-President would succeed him, it is quite appareut that 
Republican success would be in greater danger than it is. 
In all other respects, those who know Governor Roosevelt 
must believe that he is much better fitted for the Presidency 
than is Mr. McKinley. He has more courage. He would be 
much sounder and wiser on currency questions. He is far 
more liberal on the question of the tariff. He despises the 
domination of wealth in polities, fe is an honest and effi- 
cient civil service reformer, and has rendered splendid service 
to that cause. But all his virtues are buried under a sort of 
thrasonical swashbuckling militarism—a foible which is amus- 
ing at Oyster Bay or the Century Club, somewhat disagreeable 
at Albany, and which would be positively dangerous and offen- 
sive at Washington. 


ADLAI E. STEVENSON 


Adlai E. Stevenson is the Democratic candidate for Vice- 
President; a quiet man, who does the bidding of his party, 
end is highly esteemed by his friends for a certain absence 
of contentiousness in his discourse with them—and with 
others. His idea of the party is that part of it which is situ- 
ated in the West, so that he is possessed of all the here- 
sies of the man with whom he is ‘“‘running,’’ and of the 
various platforms on which they ‘‘stand.’? Years ago he 
entered the House of Representatives at Washington as a 
greenbacker, and when lhe became candidate for Vice Pres- 
ident in 1892 with Mr. Cleveland much fear was enter- 
tained by the then Democratic leaders that his infirm record 
would prove disastrous. There was a long wait, and a fear- 
ful one, for his ietter of acceptance, but when he wrote it he 
did as he has always done: he obeyed directions, This time, 
however, his view of what the party was had become con- 
siderably widened. He was, however, a thorn in Mr. Cleve- 
land’s side when the latter was trying to repeal the silver pur- 
chasing clause of what was known as the Sherman act, the act 
which Mr. McKinley, as chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, forced through the House of Representatives. It 
was understood that Mr, Stevenson was placed on the Demo- 
cratic ticket at Kansas City because he was supposed to be 
pleasing to ‘‘conservatives.”? And this shows how com- 
pletely he and his record had been forgotten. There is no 
man in public life, and especially in high place, whose pres- 
ence there has been more inappropriate, and whose influence 
has been of less value. The measure of his ability was shown 
by the astounding zeal with which he devoted four years to 
cutting off the official heads of Republican fourth-class post- 
masters. He was the ‘‘headsman’’ then, and in that capacity 
achieved the highest distinction to which he is ever.likely to 
attain, 


MARK HANNA 


Of the men who will be the nearest to Mr. McKinley if he 
should be re-elected President, Senator Marcus A. Hanna is 
easily chief. He also is a characteristic output of American 
politics, and probably more than any other man made Mr. 
McKinley President. His like is known in other countries, 
but the type in Europe is seen only in commercial or indus- 
trial life. Sometimes a man of this kind finds his way into 
politics, but as a rule his trade, or his factory, or, after retire- 
ment, his garden, or lis other property contents the European 
who has reached opulence. Mr. Hanna, using the phrase as 
indicating one who is the builder of his own fortune, is not a 
self-made man, but he has diligently and skilfully added a 
good many improvements to the competency which his father 
left him. He has ‘“‘spread out,’’ and has grown up from a 
grocer into an iron and coal merchant, a common carrier in 
the Lakes, a builder of vessels, a president of street railways 
and banks, and of a Lake Superior mining company. 

He is not only the rich man in polities, but the rich man 
whose wealth has been greatly aided by Federal legislation. 
Mr. Hanna agrees with Mr. McKinley as to the proper rela- 
tion that ought to exist between the government and such 
private interests as his. His iron and coal business has been 
benefited by the protective tariff, and he sees no reason why 
the government should not help along his shipbuilding inter- 
ests by granting him a subsidy. He is the author of the ‘‘full 
dinner’ pail theory in political ethics, the final formulation of 
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the old protection theory that if the people of the United 
States pay enough bounty to the manufacturers, the wage 
earner will be so much the better off, and that the loftiest 
ideal of the republic is the attainment of bodily comfort. 

Mr. Hanna is avery strong man. People do not love him. 
He is probably the most unpopular boss we have ever seen in 
politics, but he dominates and rules with a brute force that 
gives occasion for very brutal caricatures of him. He pushed 
John Sherman out of the Senate to make a place there for 
himself, and he held Alger in the Cabinet against the wishes 
of the country. He is often the President’s inspiration, and 
nearly always his spine. 


CUSHMAN K. DAVIS 

Cushman K. Davis is the President’s leader in the Senate, 
and he is one of the members of that body who are of what 
used to be recognized as Senatorial timber—that is, he is a 
leader umong the lawyers and speakers of the body. He has 
read books, and knows something both of the art, the history, 
and the philosophy of statecraft. His own history is that of 
a man who has been trained in intellectual pursuits. He was 
born in the State of New York, aud was graduated from the 
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University of Michigan in 1857, when he was nineteen years 
old. Since then, with the exception of two years of service 
in the army during the war of secession, he has spent his life 
in the practice of law, and in holding offices of honor. He 
was for one year, 1867, a member of the Minnesota Legisla- 
ture. Then for five years he was United States District 
Attorney for the State. Then for one year he was Governor. 
After an interval of twelve years he was elected to the United 
States Senate, and is one of the men who will remain in that 
body until he tires of the service, or until an opposition party 
elects a majority to the State Legislature. 

Mr. Davis, next to Mr. Day, was Mr. McKinley’s .strong 
man on the Spanish treaty commission, and was the admin- 
istration’s champion of the treaty on the floor of the Senate. 
But he is not governed by the industrial passion which afflicts 
men like Hanna, who are not in the habit of recognizing or of 
bowing to obstacles of an ideal, or legal, or any character, but 
who insist on going straight to their commercial ends, let harm 
come to what it may, Constitution or anything else. Mr. 
Davis was not sound on the Porto Rican tariff bill, and if the 
administration proposes to go outside of the Constitution and 
to levy taxes on colonists different in character and amount 
from that which it levies on our citizens at home, it is likely 
to find trouble with Mr. Davis, whose place as Chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Commitiee makes him of great importance 
to an administration having so many international and colonial 
questions on hand, The only other eminent lawyer in the 
Senate upon whom Mr. McKinley can depend is Mr. Spooner, 
whose late conversion to the cause of imperialism seems to be 
complete. 


ELIHU ROOT 

Secretary Root is Mr. McKinley’s dependence in the Cabinet 
and in the State of New York. The machine in New York is 
not friendly to Mr. McKinley, but Mr. Root is powerful in both 
communions. As Secretary of War, he is the most important 
member of the Cabinet on all colonial questions, for Cuba and 
the Philippines are administered under tlie war powers of the 
President. The prominence of Mr. Root in the Cabinet, so 
different from the position of the usual Secretary of War, has 
been due i fact. The readers of COLLIER’s WEEKLY will 
recall that,@@uring the summer, when the President was at 
Canton, and Mr. Hay was in New Hampshire, it was Mr. 
Root who took the burden of the problem of China. It was 
he who advised with Assistant Secretary Adee, and who con- 
sulted with the President over the long*distance telephone. 
It was with Mr. Root, too, upon whom the Chinese Minister 
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used sometimes to call with his reassuring despatches. And 
this leads one to make the guess that if Mr. Hay is not, for 
any reason, reappointed Secretary of State, in the event of 
Mr. McKinley’s re-election, that Mr. Root will be the head 
of the next administration. We are not in the habit of en- 
joying the services of a trained diplomatist, like Mr. Hay, at 
the head of the State Department, and of all the urtrained 
men about the President, Mr. Root has more of the talents 
that fit a man for the place than any one else. And the de- 
pendence of the President upon him, moreover, points to the 
conclusion that Mr. McKinley does not disagree with this 
view of the present Secretary of War. 

Mr. Root, as New York knows, is an astute and accom- 
plished lawyer, and it was in his report as Secretary of a year 
ago that the ultra-Constitutional argument was boldly «d- 
vanced. He held that the citizens of our newly acquired 
possessions were not entitled to the benefits of the Constitu- 
tion, aud that Congress is not bound by its limitations in gov- 
erning them. If Mr. Root is selected for the head of the State 
Department, or if he remains in the Cabinet at all, in case of 
Mr. McKinley’s re-election, it will be easy to predict. what the 
contention of the Executive is to be on this subject. 


CHAIRMAN JONES 

Among the puzzles of Bryan are his probable political sup- 
porters und the members of his Cabinet. Who will be about 
him? No one knows. He does not seem to have any par- 
ticular friend. He is self-sufficient. The manager of his 
two campaigns is Senator James K. Jones of Arkansas, 
Senator Jones, in himself, is not a dangerous man. Quite 
the contrary, he is a man of good ability and of excellent 
character. When he entered the House of Representatives 
he was the friend of the best men among the Democratic 
leaders. He was one cf the followers of William R. Morrison 
and John G. Carlisle, and eventually belonged to the group of 
men about these two, and especially about the latter, who made 
the strong and brilliant fight for tariff reform during the years 
from 1883 to 1894. His friends then were, besides Mr. Cuaflisle 
and Mr. Morrison, William L. Wilson and Clifton R. Breckin- 
ridge. When he went into the Senate he became a member of 
the Committee on Finance, and there he made a notable strug- 
gle in behalf of the integrity of the Wilson bill, doing his ut- 
mosi to protect it from the onslaughts of the Democratic pro- 
tectionists, chief amoug whom were Smith of New Jersey, 
Murphy of New York, and Gorman, 

Tariff reform being defeated, Senator Jones joined the forces 
of disorder, und raged for the fiee coinage of silver. The Kast 
has little conception of the depth of feeling which stirred the 
pulses of these free silver men. They were possessed of a 
veritable rage, the rage of men who had been deceived and 
betrayed by what they looked upon as an alliance of Eastern 
Democrats and Republicans against the West and the South. 
The free silver brand was snatched up by them to destroy the 
enemy. 

In such a contest those who engage in it are very far from 
appearing at their best, but Senator Jones is really one of the 
most amiable of men, and a man, moreover, of a very high 
sense of honor. He represents what may be called, for 
brevity, the misguided but sincere supporters of Mr. Bryan, 
and is one of the best of them. Senator Jones’s public work 
has been for what he regarded as the public welfare. He is 
an unselfish and patriotic man. 


RICHARD OLNEY 

A much different man from any I have described or 
shall speak of in this article is Richard Olney. He repre- 
sents the best thought, the highest training, the most acute 
political conscience of the country—the conscience of the gold 
Democrats who deliberately turned their backs upon politics 
and public honors for the sake of their principles. I shall 
not speak of his public career in this place, for it is too re- 
cent, and his conduct at the head of the State Department 
made too deep an impression to require reference to it. Mr. 
Olney intends to vote for Mr. Bryan because he regards him 
as a lesser evil and a smaller danger than Mr. McKinley. In 
his mind the greatest disaster which could happen to the coun- 
try is the perpetuation of McKinleyism, of the commercialism for 
which McKinley stands, for that partnership between the gov- 
ernment and private interests of which I have already spoken. 
He is opposed to the Philippine policy of the President, and 
has reached the conclusion that if McKinleyism is not killed 
now, at any cost to the country, it wili blast the republic. 
He knows what may be the cost. No man knows it better, 
for no lawyer in the country is more concerned in large 
financial affairs than he; but if all the prophets of ill should 
be vindicated, he still would hold Mr. Bryan preferable to 
Mr. McKinley, although, in fact, he has said that apy panic 
that may follow Mr. Bryan’s election will be a stock-jobbing 
panic, 

These must be taken as the opinions of one who is some- 
times admitted to conversation with public men. The public 
is forced to be content with such a second-hand view, for 
these solemn rulers of ours have formally agreed uever to 
write for publication of each other. It is only the outsider 
who can paint them as they are, or as they seem to be. No 
politician’s pen shall ever be employed in telling the truth of 
& politician. 
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BOx The stock is a blended combination 
prepaid of foreign leaf—three different rich prepaid 
t tobaccos imported from the far south. 
: © any Their blended effect achieves the per- to any 
Address fect in flavor,—and is delicious all Address 
through. No cigar highly rich in , , 
character was ever before known to 

be all richness and zo rankness. ‘The unpleasant or ‘‘gagging”’ part of all 
rich cigars practically spoils the pleasure in their richness. ‘This combination 
of stock gives you the superb delicately-rich nut-like effect in flavor all 

through the cigar; you can smoke any number with the same relish. 
No other cigar taste will satisfy you after trying this blended stock, There 
No comparisons are possible. There has 
And this way they cost you but four cents. 


is no chance for comparisons. 
never before been such a cigar. 

Send for a box: smoke three or four—then send for your money back if 
you want it. 


J.H. LUCKE & CO., 201 Lucke Block, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Of course it is WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP—no other ‘could produce 
such a mass of thick, creamy lather—no other soap so thoroughly softetis the 
beard and makes shaving such a soothing, refreshing part of the morning 
toilet. Search the world over and you won’t find the equal of WILLIAMS’ 
SHAVING SOAPS. 


Williams’ Shaving Soaps are sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 


Luxury Shaving Tablet, '25 cts. 
Williams’ Glycerated Tar Soap, 15 cts. 
Exquisite also 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25 cts. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10 cts. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap, (Barber’s), 6 round cakes, 1 lb., 40 cents. 


for toilet. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Depots. London, Paris, Dresden, Sydn&. 
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per pair Our Catalogue 
containing terms, prices, and description 
of over 80 different styles and colorings in 
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FREE for the asking. 
Dealers who claim any stocking to be the equal of the famous Shaw- 
knit may succeed in selling an unsuspecting customer once, but! We 


again say there is not a stocking made that will Wee s well -- hold the 
shape and color — as the Shawknit does and is guaranteed to do. 
We'll pay the postage on atrial pair or a half dozen, upon receipt of 
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regular retail price. if your dealer is the above kind. 


THE SHAW STOCKINC Co., 39 Smith St., Lowell, Mass. 
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The Regal Shoe. 


THE STRAND. 
(Oxford Style, Wing Tips.) 


Oxfords with heavy soles will be very much worn this season. 
This shoe is a prime favorite with college men. 





Oxfords, Black Waxed Calf only, 
Wing Tips, . . . . . Double Soles 


Lace,. Black Waxed Calf, Double Soles 
Lace, Russet King Calf, . Double Soles 


Price $3.50 


Delivered, carriage charges prepaid, to any address 
in the United States, Canada, Mexico and Germany upon 
receipt of $3.75 per pair. Also to any point within the 
limits of the Parcels Post Service. 

The Regal Shoes are the only shoes made whose 
price never changes. 

The shoes are the equal of any shoes that can be 
made.at any price, and the Regal Price is $3.50, yester- 
day, to-day and forever. 

, Other shoe manufacturers offer you shoes at two 
prices; They tell you that the fact that the higher priced 
shoes are hand-sewed is responsible for the addition in 
price. 

The term ‘thand-sewed” generally means that the 
welt is sewed on by hand, which costs 1534 cents per 
pair extra. ; 

Asa matter of fact it costs but 55 cents extra to make 
a pair of full hand-sewed shoes. 

“ Why should: you pay from $1.50 to $2.50 extra for 
something which costs so little and which you do not 
know you have really received or not? 

The fact that the high-priced shoes are sooner or 
later, under the excuse of some “‘sale’”’ for only $3.50 
proves that they could have been sold at that figure all 
the time with a profit to the manufacturer. 

Regal Shoes are always in the very latest styles, 
leading all other manufacturers in that respect as well 
as in fine materials and superior fitting and wearing 
qualities. 

If you cannot conveniently reach a Regal store, our 
mail order departments can give you a perfect fit and 
thorough satisfaction by mail. 

Send postal for Catalogue M and booklet, on 
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“The Care of Shoes.” 


L. C. BLISS & CO. 


Mail Order Departments 


BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 
M. 0. BOX 302-J M. 0. BOX 200-J 


STORES.—Boston, ro9 Summer St.; Providence, 220 Westminster St.; New York, 115 Nassau St., 
1347 Broadw: 1 Broadway; Brooklyn, 357 Fulton St., rrr Broadway; Baltimore, 219 East Bal- 
timore St.; Ph elphia, 1218 Market St., 8th and Chestnut Sts.; Washington, D..C., 1003 Penn. Ave.; 
Pittsburg, 309 Fifth Ave.; Buffalo, 362 Main St.; Cincinnati, 13-15 Fountain Sq.; St. Louis, 618 Olive 
St.; Chicago, 103 ;Dearborn St., 215 Dearborn St.; Detroit, 122 Woodward Ave.; Cleveland, 17 Euclid 
ve.; Denver, 423 Sixteenth St.; Albany, N. Y., 34 Maiden Lane; Atlanta, Ga., 6 Whitehall St.; 
Milwaukee, Wis.', 212 Grand Ave. Factory, Whitman, Mass. 
Women’s Regal Shoes at $3.50 are now made in all the leading styles and may be obtained direct 


from our Boston office by mail upon receipt of $2.75. 
Send postal for Catalogue Y ‘*‘ Women’s Shoes.” 
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least so far as our school was concerned, and the other 

day, as I sat talking to the ruddy-faced and grizzled 
man of sixty-five, my memory went back just one-third of 
a century, and I saw myself once more seated with my com- 
panions around the big stove in the upper hall of the old 
schoolhouse rubbing with witch-hazel extract the shins and 
elbows that had been bruised in the playground, and reading 
aloud in turn from the ‘‘Jumping Frog.” 

We were too young then to understand a great many things 
that some of us know now. I know that I had no idea that 
the author of the little book of sketches that had fallen into 
our hands was in the legitimate line of succession to the 
leadership of American humor—a line that may be said to 
have begun with Lieutenant Derby and ended with Bill Nye. 
I do not mean to say that Mark Twain was deposed from the 
leadership, he simply rose to higher things, and now, wisely 
enough, is devoting his later years to books which, like ‘‘Joan 
of Arc’’ and *‘Huckleberry Finn,’’ are 
far more likely to outlive the twen- 
tieth century than are ‘‘The Innocents 
Abroad”’ or ‘The Gilded Age.”’ 

We were too young, we boarding- 
school youngsters, who gathered night- 
ly about the big stove to anoint our 
shins with witch-hazel and our minds 
with pure, healthful and vigorating hu- 
mor—to this very day the peculiar smell 
of that ointment never fails to recall to 
my:mind the story of the bad litule boy 
who did not come to grief—we were 
too young to know anything about the 
history of Amer’can humor or the tech- 
nique of the professional humorist. But 
we had pretty clear ideas as to what 
was funny, and on the night that I 
came into the upper hall with the 
“Jumping Frog’? in my hand, we had 
an adjourned session after the teacher , 
had made his rounds, and, until far 
into the night we sat listening to those 
wonderful stories and muffling and 
choking down our laughter for fear 
it would be heard two floors below. 
That night we voted that the new hu- 
morist. was pretty nearly as funny as 
Dickens and considerably funnier than 
Artemus Ward. 

I have learned a great deal since then 
about humorous literature, the way in 
which it is prepared and the men who 
have achieved fortunes and reputation 
in some cases, delirium tremens and 
poverty in others, by their skill in its 
preparation, and now, after a lapse of 
a third of a century, I see no reason 
why the verdict rendered by half a 
dozen boys on that winter’s night 
should be reversed. 

The story of the life of Samuel L. 
Clemens has been told and retold a 
thousand times. But it is a story 
which cannot be told too often to the 
rising generation of America, nor is 
there any writer in the land, no matter 
of what sex, age or previous condition 
of seriousness, who can fail to profit by 
a close study of a literary career which 
had its beginning in our own native 
soil, and whose constant upward tend- 
ency from that day until the present 
has scarcely a parallel in the craft of 
letters of to-day. 

It is impossible to discuss his work 
without comparing it in a way with that 
of his contemporaries and taking into 
account the rather peculiar literary age 
in which he has lived and achieved his 
reputation. One of the peculiarities of 
this age is that it has produced very 
few writers whose work has improved 
and mellowed and ripened as the years 
went by. The subject is not a pleasant 
one for consideration, nor do I care to 
mention by name the many who have 
entered the field with a book or story 
of remarkable brilliancy and promise, 
and then gone doddering slowly down the broad path that 
leads to weak babblings and afterward complete silence. We 
have only to mention the name of any American writer of the 
past quarter of a century and then ask ourselves, whether it 
is his first or his last book by which he is recalled to memory. 
That will tell the story, and I am afraid that in nine cases 
out of ten the story is not one of sound healthful literary 
growth. 

I do not think that any one will deny that Mark Twain’s 
name will be linked in our literary history with that of his 
later and more serious work—the finer fruit of ripened thought, 
experience and travel—rather than with the first outcroppings, 
rich as they were, of that native humor that was so keen and 
homely and racy of the soil. But a few days ago, as I lis- 
tened to his talk about his journey around the world and 
thought of the great and honorable task for which that jour- 
ney had been undertaken, it seemed to me that the great 
humorist had not yet passed his prime; and as he spoke 
vaguely and in uncertain notes about the work which he has 
laid out for his future years, the idea impressed itself upon 
me that the great book of his life is yet-to be written, and 
that, should his life be spared, it still remains for him to give 


| MYSELF was the original discoverer of Mark Twain, at 


to the world the work by whieh he will be remembered 
throughout all time. 

It is scarcely necessary to speak of the enormous debt of 
honor that impelled Mr. Clemens to undertake the most ex- 
tended lecture tour of the age at u time of life when most 
writers are thinking only of rest from their labor. It is a 
pity, however, that the complete story of that remarkable 
journey—of the strange and distant lands visited, of the enor- 
mous audiences that assembled every where to see this repre- 
sentative American writer, of the rapidity with which the 
debt was wiped out—cannot be told in full as a valuable les- 
son to the rising generation. There is one fact in connection 


with it, however, that must have impressed itself upon those 
who have either heard Mr. Clemens talk about it or read the 
printed interviews on the day following his arrival, and that 
is his keen sense of the dignity of humor. 

I wish that every actor, as well as every humorist, could 
be made to study the way in which this distinctive American, 
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on his return to his native land, rises to the dignity of thé oc- 
casion and discusses the countries that he has visited and the 
remarkable personages whom he has met with a seriousness 
that the subject demands. Nothing is easier for a comedian 
than to ‘‘clown”’ a part for the purpose.of ‘‘getting a laugh.’’ 
But there is only one way in which & comedian can win en- 
during popularity and renown, and that is by knowing when 
to resist the temptation to be funny. It is a pitiably small 
achievement to make the unthinking laugh. The comedian 
can do it by falling down on the stage and making a face, and 
the travelled humorist can always prod guffaws out of fools of 
a certain class by calling the Queen of England ‘*Mrs. Guelph,”’ 
and alluding to the Emperor of Germany as ‘‘Bill.”’ 

In this school of literary humor, the counterpart of that to 
which the comic stage policeman, with his red whiskers and 
stuffed clubysbelongs, the average oyster opever can be taught 
to excel in @™few easy lessons. But it is only a great humorist 
with the proper respect for his profession who can be serious 
and respectful and dignified when he knows that a great part 
of his audience is hoping and expecting that he will be funny 
at the expense of what he has seen and learned in foreign 
lands. 





**After having travelled and seen and studied as much as I 
have during the past five years, and especially after having 
been received with such great consideration wherever I have 
been,’’ said Mr, Clemens thoughtfully, ‘‘it would ill become 
me at the moment of my return to speak lightly or in a 
merely humorous vein of my journey.’’ And that remark 
is thoroughly characteristic of the man. 

He was lecturing in Australasia at the time of President 
Cleveland’s Venezuela letter, but not even the feeling engen- 
dered by that document could interfere with the cordiality of 
his reception or the success of his entertainments, At Pre- 
toria he saw President Kruger and also paid a visit to the 
Jameson Raiders, who were there in prison and whom he en- 
deavored to clieer by telling them of the various great works, 
such as “Don Quixote’? and ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ which 
never would have been written had not their authors been 
put in jail. But somehow, according to Mr. Clemens, his 
words did not seem to have a very cheering effect on that 
fortunate prison. The pleasantest city 
that he found in Europe was Vienna, 
where he remained from July, 1897, to 
May, 1899. There he made one or two 
speeches that have since become world- 
famous, and met a great many of the 
principal citizens, including among oth- 
ers the Emperor of Austria. 

His present plans are not yet decided 
upon, but it is probable that he will 
spend the winter in New York, where 
he has hosts of friends and where he 
is certain to become wu notable figure in 
the social and literary life of the town. 
In the spring he may return to his old 
home in Hartford, there to devote him- 
self to the literary work that he has in 
hand. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, it is the 
subordination of tle humorous element 
to the serious side of his character that 
has made Mark Twain’s work perhaps 
the greatest of its kind in this country. 
It is because of this serious vein of 
thought that he is bound to outlive 
men who haye been mere fun-makers 
or jugglers of words. 

I shall never forget that it was le 
who first taught me the important les- 
son that bad little boys do not always 
come to grief in the end, and particu 
larly cheering that lesson was to me at 
the time-that I learned it. Sotne of the 
good little boys who read the ‘Jumping 
Frog’’ at the same time that I did, have 
nol acquitted themselves as well as their 
teachers predicted that they would, and 
personal modesty prevents any reference 
to what has since happened to some of 
the others. It was that same quality 
of truth and seriousness that gave a 
real value to **The Innocents Abroad, ’’ 
which, apart fiom its delightful humor, 
is one of the very best books of Kuro- 
pean travel that I have ever read. 

The author of that book—the Clemens 
of a third of a century ago—was a man 
well schooled in the life of the Missis 
sippi River and tie crude civilization of 
Western mining towns. He was a man 
who absorbed knowledge naturally and 
easily, as, fortunately for him, his pores 
had not been clogged by « four years’ 
course of classical education, He had 
been thinking for a Jong while before 
he begun to write, and when he took 
up his pen he set about his work with 
a seriousness of purpose that) was akin 
to the seriousness of his face, and that 
solemn manner of delivery which we ex 
pect in our humorists, and which at the 
present day is a puzzle to a good part 
of the British public. 

Artemus Ward was the first man who 
ever dared to say funny things in Lon 
don with a serious cast of countenance, 
and it is largely due to his influence, 
and in later years to that of Mark Twain, 
that our national humor has obtained 
the extraordinary hold that it now has on the English reading 
public of the world. 

The Mark Twain of to-day is the Mississippi pilot of ‘‘Jump- 
ing Frog’? fame, mellowed by forty years of the sort of edu- 
cation that only contact with the very best side of the world 
san give. He has the same drawl, the same bushy hair, the 
same serious face, clear eyes and ruddy skin. His education 
has been of the kind that sinks deep and leaves externals 
almost unchanged. Few men of his day have enjoyed better 
opportunities than he for seeing life under many and varied 
conditions, and knowing the distinguished men and women of 
his own and other countries. What he found to do during 
the ten months that he spent in England, or the twenty that 
he passed in Vienna, he did not tell me; but that the worid 
will be the gainer for his work and study during that period 
of time, I have no manner of doubt. 

The marvel to me is that a man can remain so many years 
abroad and return so little changed as to externals, and with 
not a perceplible trace of foreign manner or accent. I sup- 
pose it is because his personality—which is strongly Ameri- 
can—permeates him through and through, and is not a mere 
outward veneer to be removed when the fashion changes. 
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T WAS ON A BEAUTIFUL DAY 
in August, 1866, at Fort Wallace, 
Kansas, that I first saw Billy Com- 

I had often heard of him, 

marksmanship, and 








stock, 
his wonderful 


what a great Indian scout and 
fighter he was. I was then a 
young man, only eighteen years 


old, still I had served through the 
last year of the War of the Rebel- 
; lion as a member of the Fourteenth 
New Jersey Infantry. I had read a 
great deal about the plains and about 
Indian fighters; so it was no wonder 
I was so anxious to see a real, live, dyed-in-the-wool Indian 
scout jike Billy Comstock. My first meeting with him made 
an impression on my mind not soon to be forgotten. In com- 
pany-with three hundred other recruits for the Second Cavalry, 
I left Fort Leavenworth the spring of 1866. We were sent in 
small squads to the different troops of that famous old regiment 
which was scattered all over the plains; I, with about forty 
others, being sent to Troop M. This troop was camped at 
Pond Creek, Kansas, about twelve miles from the Colorado 
line. 

There never was a time that the. Indians were worse than 
during the War of the Rebellion and the year after its close; 
still the government found it impossible to furnish the three 
hundred recruits with arms, and we crossed the great, blister- 
ing American desert, fully at. the merey of the hostiles. With 
my party when it became detached from the others there were 
only five men with guns, this was an escort from Troop I of 





























our regiment under command of Corporal Dunn. However, 
there might have been a few guns among the government 
mule-whackers, for ten wagons went with us. 

The second day after leaving Fort Hayes we came to a 
creek where there were some small cottonwood trees grow- 
ing. Here each man cut a stick about the length of a gun 
and carried it on his shoulder as if it was one. When the 
Indians would loom up on the bluffs I used to think to my- 
self, “If ycu only knew how defenceless we really are how 
easy it would be for you to get us.”” Remember, we marched 
over five hundred miles this way, on foot, through a country 
where the Indians were so bold that they used to send into 
the forts and demand food or fight, and this right after the 
disbanding of the great army that had put down the rebellion ; 
when there must have been hundreds of thousands of arms 
stacked away somewhere. What if those three hundred men 
had been set upon by the Indians and all killed without firing 
a shot in their defence? To whom did the blame of sending 
this batch of men across the plains in this defeuceless condi- 
tion belong? One thing, and only one thing, saved us—the 
Indians did not know of it. 

The evening of the 3d of July our party camped on the 
bluffs overlooking the old stage station. Here tiie veterans 
of Troop M had pitched their camp to await our coming. We 
were so overjoyed at being at our journey’s end that we did 
not sleep the whole night, but sang songs and told stories; 
when morning dawned we slicked up and marched into the 
camp at Pond Creek. The place was undet command of 
Lieutenant Bates, now General Alfred Bates, of Spanish war 
fame. 

There was a company of infantry at the camp that was 


composed of ex-Confederate soldiers that had been taken 
prisoners, and, to escape prison, had enlisted in the Union 
Army. Such men were made into regiments by themselves, 
and there was one company of them at Pond Creek. They 
were calied ‘‘Galvanized Yanks,’’ and many is the fight I 
saw between them and our men on that account. 

It was now understood that we were to move tliree miles 
southeast and go to work at once building a fort to be known 
us Fort Wallace. We were to be the frontier poat of the Smoky 
Hill department. Every day we were on the lookout for a 
government scout. Just who that scout was to be was not 
yet decided. It was at a time when our guards were doubled, 
and nearly every man in the fort had to turn out and accom- 
pany the water wagon down to Rose Creek. 

One morning I was sent with a message to the sergeant in 
charge of the men at work in the quarry three miles below 
the fort. I was 1iding at a hard gallop, when, on looking up, 
I discovered a horseman to my right. He was walking his 
pony and looking very inteutly at the ground. I did not 
know whether to regurd him as friend or enemy. I had 
never seen such a mun before. He now Jooked in my direc- 
tion and raised his hand for me to halt; he then spoke, telling 
me to dismount and come to him. Leading my horse, this I 
did. He then told me to remain on the ground and to hold 
his horse, as well as my own, and added, ‘‘I will try for an 
antelope.’’ He pulled something out of his saddle-bags and 
started in the direction of a bunch of five or six antelope that 
were cropping the grass about five hundred yards away. 

I did not see the man for some time and began to get un- 
easy, when I noticed a stir among the antelope. All but two 
scampered off across the prairie; one of the 1emaining two 
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stood straight up on. its hind legs andthe other lay down. 
Tie one standing turned out to be my horseman disguised as 
an antelope. He had crawled in among them until close 
enough to kill one with an arrow. I now rode to him, and 
together we brought the antelope into the fort—after deliver- 
ing my message to the quarry. 

On the way in he asked me if there were any government 
scouts at the fort. I said there were not. The man was 
Billy Comstock. He was a person whose nationality would 
be hard to tell, He, himself, did not know whether he was 
a Mexican or not; or, for that matter, where he sprung from; 
but he looked as if he might be half Spanish, or old Mexican, 
and half Indian. Some said he was part man, half tiger, and 
the rest snake. This was said by men who did not like him; 
and behind his back. Billy Comstock had no other title ex- 
cept the one the Indians gave him of ‘‘Medicine Bill’’; and 
he won that honestly. Oue day a young Sioux squaw, while 
trying to catch a rattlesnake, got bit on the finger. Bill, who 
was standing close by, without a moment’s hesitation, grabbed 
the wounded finger and bit it off, slick and clean. From this 
time he was calied Medicine Bill, 

Bill Comstock stood five feet eight inches, and would weigh 
one hundred and ten pounds. His hair was as black as a coal 
and hung down to his hips. I never have seen even a woman 
with so small a waist as he had. He toed in like an Indian. 
He wore moccasins; a big, wide- brimmed, cork sombrero; and 
had on a short buckskin jacket and a pair of leggings of the 
same; inside the leggings were blue pantaloons. Around his 
waist was a belt of rawhide, holding a heavy knife and a pair 
of beautiful ivory-handled Colt’s revolvers, Across his saddle 
was a sixteen-shot Henry rifle. 

This was my first meeting with Billy Comstock, one of the 
bravest men, I think, I ever saw; a dead shot, one of the 
finest horsemen—and a man. To know him was to like 
him. He was as simple as a little child in regard to anything 
connected with civilization; never had been east of the Mis- 
souri River, had never seen a steamboat or railroad—in fact, 
knew nothing about such things except to hear of them. I 
became his admirer at once. Nothing used to delight me so 
much as to go downto the little camp he set up below the 
corral for himself and family, which consisted of his sorrel 
pony Billy, his little Mexican mule Puss, two prairie dogs, a 
pet coon, and a young antelope. His pony and mule were 
trained to do everything but talk; he would speak to one of 
them as if speaking to me, and they would obey him. I spent 
all of my spare time at his tent. 

One day while I was there Comstock stepped outside and 
called the mule by name to come up from the creek where 
she was grazing. She looked up at him, then went on eat- 
ing. This seemed to anger Comstock. He stepped to the 
gate of the corral, opened it, and told Billy, the pony, to go 
and bring the mule. The pony started off at a gallop, and 
the mule made a bee-line for home. Comstock stood cheer- 
ing both of them, and when the mule got inside the corral 
withou, being nipped by Billy’s teeth, Comstock went up to 
her, patted her nose and petted her, at the same time making 
fun of the pony, who showed his chagrin as plain as.a boy. 

There was to be a gathering of scouts at the fort, and as 
Comstock was to be chief scout of the whole department he 
was to be consulted in the selecting of them. This some of 
the scouts resented, and many of them were jealous to think 
they did not get this place themselves. One of these was a 
half-breed by the name of Sam Sharpe. He was half Cana- 
dian-French and half Indian. This fellow never let an oppor- 
tunity pass to show his ill-feeling toward the chief, but he did 
it in a mean, urderhanded manner so as to avoid the result of 
what might happen if Billy caught him at it. A riding school 
was set up for the cavalry, and at one side of it Comstock set 
up two poles with a crossbar on top. To this hung a ring two 
inches in diameter. Billy would ride at this on the dead run, 
and from any position on his pony stick his lance through the 
ring. Without dismounting, Comstock could light his pipe 
with a red-hot coal from the camp-lire, shoot on the run from 
under his horse’s belly and from under the neck; in short, he 
seemed to be a part of the horse. Some of the young scouts 
took an active part in this sport, but Sharpe and one other did 
not. Comstock did not consider this as a drill for the men 
who were looking for billets as government scouts, but as a 
pastime; besides, it was a pretty good way to get a line on 
an applicant’s horsemanship. ; ; 

The other man who sneered at the chief’s tricks was a 
fellow named Grimes. It seems he did not take so much 
pains to deceive Bill as did Sharpe, and soon it was well 
known that ill-feeling existed between the two men. 

Among Comstock’s accomplishments was that of playing 
poker. The scouts were not to be employed until the differ- 
ent expeditions were organized, so there was not much to do 
just at this time. Now, it was supposed that if Comstock was 
got out of the way either Sharpe or Grimes would be the chief. 
Among those men wages were considered as well as by other 
people, and seeing that one hundred and fifty dollars a month 
was the pay of the chief and one hundred that of the others, 
there was gain as well as honor in getting Comstock’s posi- 
tion. There were stories of big games up in the old camp on 
Pond Creek. 

One night Billy walked up to our tents and had a talk with 
a friend of mine in the troop named Garrick. After he left, 
Garrick came to me and asked how I would like to go with 

“Comstock and him up to the old stage ranch. Of course I 
was ready to go. After retreat we got excused from roll-call 
at tattoo and the three of us rode out of the fort at sundown. 
When we got near the ranch Comstock halted and, dismount- 
ing, handed each of us a pair of tine six-shooters. He had 
been telling me that he had seen all along that Sharpe and 
Grimes we:e not friendly to him, but that Grimes was more 
open in showing it. He then asked us to see that he was 
not jumped by both of them at once if trouble came, which 


he expected, 


é 


We separated as we neared the ranch, and myself and 
Garrick went over to the old pond and took a bath, though 
it was nearly dark. We then rode over to the stage ranch 
and were invited to get off and come in. The poker game 
was in full blast. Grimes, Sharpe, Comstock and the stock- 
tender were seated at the table. As we entered we got an 
inquiring as well as an unfriendly look, from Grimes and 
Sharpe. .They belonged, as we learned later; to the ‘‘Gal- 
vanized Yanks.” 

The game lasted long into the night without anything un- 
usual happening. Along about midnight Grimes and. Com- 
stock got good hands and began to bet heavily. Sharpe 
withdrew, as did the rancher. I think Grimes made the first 
big bet, then Bill raised him, and the money began to pile up 
in the middle of the table. Grimes made another big bet, and 
as Bill began to look his cards over and did not call, Grimes 
made some sneering remark that he should think that Bill 
would not be afraid after he had brought along a body-guard. 
Before Bill made any answer Sharpe laughed about the body- 
guard. Bill said then, as he laid his cards face down on the 
table, ‘‘What did you say, gentlemen, that I brought a body- 
guard? Do you think there is a spot in the world that I would 
be afraid to go to with either of you two?”’ 


By this time Garrick, who was very quick-tempered, was. 


requested by Bill to keep cool. Grimes said; ‘‘Well, Bill, you 
seem to be a little rattled. Didn’t you bring these two men 
with you?’’ 

**Yes, I did,’’ said Bill, ‘‘but not because I feared you or 
your friends alone; but I don’t propose to sit down and be 
shot by one while looking at the other. Now, first, we will 
settle this bet—so I call you.” 

Grimes had four sixes and Bill had a full hand on kings, so 
Bill lost the bet. As Comstock pushed the money toward 


Grimes he got up from the table, saying, ‘‘Now, both.of you 


men have been dogging me from place to place. You are 
afraid to meet me in the open. Now you must tell me what 
you want—and why do you follow me when I ride out of 
camp alone.’’ 

First Grimes put the money in a belt he wore around his 
waist. Then, looking Bill in the eye, said, ‘‘When you say 
I follow you, you lie. You cursed nigger, I used to whip 
such as you before the war.”’ 

Bill’ reached across the table and gave Grimes a sharp slap 
in the face; the next instant drawing both revolvers. Grimes 
was ready to explode with rage. ‘‘You must fight me,”’ he 
said. This Bill readily agreed to do; so it was decided that 
they should toss up an old copper cent to see who should 
have the choice of weapons and manner of fighting. Sharpe 
acted for Grimes and I acted for Bill. We won, and it was 
decided that the fight should take place in daylight, the next 
afternoon; that both men should be at a place named below 
the fort, with one friend each. , 

The hour set found all on the ground. The manner of fight- 
ing was then made known. LEacl: man was to have a rifle and 
one revolver. They were placed tive hundred yards apart, fac- 
ing each other. Then the seconds were to ride out to a bluff 
some little distance, where they would fire a shot as the signal. 
Anything was to be fair between the two duellists after 
that. 

Bill rode up to me and whispered, ‘‘Now, Billy, my boy, 
when you give the signal for the fun to begin, don’t you mind 
looking at me; you look at this coyote here. He will need a 
heap more watching than I will, and if he makes a move to 
leave. you or makes an attempt to shoot you, let drive at 
him.”’ 

The two men now rode apart and took their places and the 
signal was given. Billy rode right at Grimes at a gallop. 
Grimes sat still on his horse. I wanted to watch the fight, 
but remembered the last words of the chief and kept my eyes 
on Sharpe; I still saw Comstock’s pony going like a streak 
toward his man. Then I heard a shot, and Sharpe waved his 
hat and cheered. 

I looked toward the combatants and saw that Bill was 
down and Grimes had his rifle to his shoulder again, but at 
that moment his gun flew out of his hands and he fell back 
shot through the brain. 

Billy’s pony ran around in a circle, then stopped near his 
master, who mounted and rode over to us, saying with a 
laugh, “I guess Grimes learned a trick that. time, but as he 


. died learning it, it will be of no account to him.’’ 


We now rode to where the man lay. He was stone dead. 
Comstock had played an old trick of his, which was to watch 
his opponent. and about the time he would deliver his fire, 
drop to the ground or throw himself along the side of his 
pony, and either fire from that position or from the ground. 
He was pretty sure of fetching his man. 

He now remarked to Sharpe, ‘‘Are you satisfied or do you 
want to settle our trouble in the same way?”’ 

Sharpe seemed to be surprised at Billy’s thinking he had 
any grudge for him, and offered his hand in friendship, which 
the simple-minded scout took and shook heartily; for it was 
his desire to be on friendly terms with everybody. He seemed 
so sad at the death of Grimes, but as he rode toward the fort 
he talked about the matter, and as we agreed with him that 
one or the other must die, he did not blame himself any. He 
then swore never to play cards again. If he had only known, 
the cards had nothing to do with it; for if it was not through 
them it would be something else, because there was a plot to 
get him into a row and kill him. 

Many a time I regretted afterward that the little chief did 
not compel Sharpe to leave the fort aad all idea of being a 
scout in that department by refusing to consider his name; 
but Comstock had none of the treachery’in his make-up that 
Sharpe had, so did not look for it in others. 

When the news got about in the fort it caused a good deal 
of talk; but all were well pleased at the outcome, and all the 
inquiry that was made into the affair was by the post com- 
mander, who at that time was Major Gordon. Lieutenant 


Bates had been transferred to the pay department. The 
Major called Garrick and myself and asked us about the 
trouble that led up to the duel. That ended the matter for 
the time being. Our. troop soon after this was ordered to 
cross the country to Fort Sedgwick, Colerado. Billy aecom- 
panied us for a short distance, then bid the boys good-by. 
My last talk with him was regarding Sam Sharpe. I was 
young and had little experience with such men as Sharpe, 
but there was something about him I did not like. During 
the time I had been acquainted with Comstock I had become 
very much attached to him, and he had given me some good 
pointers about frontier life. I am sure I warned him against 
trusting Sharpe. For the next two years there was real trouble 
enough without the need of making any. The Forsyth Scouts 
were at Fort Wallace for a time. Comstock still held the 
office of chief of scouts, though there seemed to be a hundred 
and one complaints coming in against him every little while; 
but he was so far aliead of the men who were forever trying 
+o oust him that they failed. Sharpe was now assistant chief 
of scouts, and to all appearance was satisfied with his life at 
the fort. The fort had now become large and of considerable 
importance. 

It was the summer of 1868. There had been a report of 
Indians being seen by one of the guards early one morning. 
Billy was sent for and told to look the matter up and report if 
there were many Indians. He was then at ihe head of some 
ten or fifteen scouts. These men had to go and come at his 
command. If a party was leaving the fort and needed a guide, 
Comstock would send the man he thought best suited for that 
particular expedition. When he heard of the Indians being 
seen most of his scouts were out on different trips, and there 
was only himself, Sam Sharpe and a fellow named Jim Mooney 
at the fort. Bill told Sharpe to get ready and come with him 
and they would take a ride around the fort and see what there 
was to be seen. Mooney asked to go with them, but Bill re- 
fused on the ground that he must take a despatch to Big Tim- 
ber, where a detachment of my troop was then in camp. We 
were then awaiting orders from the department commander 
whether to follow on to Denver in pursuit of the horse thieves 
we were after or come on to Fort Wallace. 

If Comstock had known who the men were that were at Big 
Timber he probably would have been the bearer of the papers 
himself. So Comstock and Sharpe started out in the direction 
of the Republican River. Two days after this Sharpe arrived 
at the fort with a bullet hole in his left arm, and a big story 
how he and Billy had been set upon by a large party of In- 
dians; that Billy had been killed, and he had escaped by the 
merest chance, He seemed very much cast down by the death 
of the chief. 

Our party had been ordered to come to Fort Wallace, rest 
our horses, draw rations and cut across country te Fort Sedg- 
wick, where we belonged. We were camped down near the 
creek, but a party headed by Jim Mooney had already started 
out to find the body of the dead scout and bring it to the fort: 
This Shafpe knew nothing of. He was supposed to be in the 
hospital with his wounded arm. He reported the Indians as 
having attacked Comstock and himself at a place called Stiuk- 
ing Water about thirty miles from the fort. Instead of going 
to this place direct, Mooney bore off to the south and struck 
Prairie Dog Creek. This was only seventeen miles out, aud 
he soon came to the trail made by the two ponies. They 
followed this up, and soon came on the body of Billy Com- 
stock. He lay on his face, just as he fell. He was not even 
— by the wolves. He was shot in the back of the 

ead. 

Now the men searched for what Mooney was pretty sure he 
would not find—an Indian track. There was none. Bill had 
his sealp on; if killed by the Indians they would have scalped 
him. They would sooner get Bill’s scalp than that of any 
man on the plains; for in his fights with them he would taunt 
them with being cowards and squaws; so that the brave who 
got Medicine Bill’s black scalp would be a big Injun sure. 
Now of course there was only one conclusion. The party 
brought in the dead scout, and he was taken to the dead- 
house. Mooney went up to the post doctor and asked if he 
had attended Sharpe’s wound on the arm. The doctor said 
he had not -even seen it. 

Mooney found out that at that moment Sharpe was over in 
the post sutler’s store. He invited three or four of the party 
that had found Comstock and they went with him. Sharpe 
was there, telling a big story. Mooney walked right up to 
him and asked to see the wound on his arm; at the same time 
began stripping back the sleeve of Sharpe’s shirt and jacket. 
The arm was sore and much inflamed, but there were also the 
powder marks in the flesh. Mooney looked around at those in 
the store, saying, ‘What do you think of this, men?’ He 
then let go of Sharpe’s arm, and, looking him in the eyes, 
said, ‘‘We have found Comstock.’’ Sharpe stared at him— 
when, quick as a flash, Jim caught Sharpe by the long hair 
and, putting a six-shooter to his face, put all six bullets into 
it, Of course, the first shot killed him, but Mooney held him 
up until the last bullet went crashing througn his head and 
into the canned goods behind the counter. Then he let the 
body drop, and, looking around, said, ‘There, boys, is the 
dirty dog that murdered our little chief. If there is any one 
here that takes his part now is their time—and I am their 
man.’’ There were two regular army officers in the store 
besides the three scouts and four private soldiers. All seemed 
to think Mooney did right. 

He walked to headquarters and reported what he found in 
looking for Comstock’s body and what he did to Sharpe. 
There was a kind of an investigation that did not amount to 
anything. Comstock was buried with all the honors of war. 
A monument stands now at his grave to mark the spot where 
sleeps one of the best government scouts of his time. Sharpe’s 
resting-place is unmarked, 


THE END 





EDITOR'S NOTE—“BILLY COMSTOCK—GOVERNMENT SCOUT” IS THE FIRST OF AN ILLUSTRATED SERIES OF THRILLING WESTERN STORIES, EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF, BY W. J. CARNEY, AUTHOR 
OF “WITH TROOPS ON THE FRONTIER,” “A TRAGEDY OF FRONTIER FORT LIFE,” ETC.. DEALING WITH REAL CHARACTERS IN SAVAGE WARFARE. THE STORIES ARE FULL OF THRILLING ADVEN- 
NT THE MOST AUTHENTIC DESCRIPTIONS OF WESTERN FRONTIER LIFE DURING OUR SANGUINARY INDIAN WARS EVER PUBLISHED 
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THE BRITISH ELECTIONS 
‘TRUE ELECTORAL results being assured, Conservatism is 
4 enraptured. The only reason that Lord Salisbury ap- 
pealed to the country, it is widely felt and maintained, 
was to secure from it a national vote of confidence. This he 
has undoubtedly done. Nor can it be said that Liberals, Rad- 
icals, pro-Boers, or any members of an antagonistic class, 
ought to feel the slightest disappointment or surprise. 
When, after a victory, has the party that urged war and 
successfully carried it through, failed, for at least a time, to 
receive popular indorsement at the polls? <A current of emo- 
tional sympathy sweeps it along for a time. and whatever 
changes afterward occur are boru of those prosaic dissatis- 
factions which concern augmented cost of living through 
taxes levied by a drained treasury. No less an authority than 
Bismarck once called the people a baby; but while the whims 
of babies are not seriously to be. reckoned with, a people’s 
caprices have their logical if eccentric motives. One fact is 
certain: the suecess of the Ministerialists, if decisive, has not 
proved overwhelming. The Salisbury Administration is safe 
—for the present. Still, England is full of clamorous discon- 
tent. The Unionists have gained thus far, it is true, twenty- 
three seats, but then the Radicals, it must be remembered, 
have gained seventeen. 
CAMPAIGN SPEECHES 
Interesting in marked degree have been many of the cam- 
paign speeches. Mr. John Morley, true to his past principles, 
not long ago declared: ‘*A Ministerial majority now means a 
new era of vaporing sentiment, wildcat language and quack 
devices economic and fiscal. In many respects this is the 
most hollow election since 1865. The issue has been clouded ; 
the facts have been easy to misrepresent.’ . In the num- 
berless harangues before different consiituencies, however, 
one finds, whether factitious or authentic,. much burning 
earnestness. True, there were boyish outputs in the utter- 
ances of Mr. Winston Churchill, who has been returned for 
Oldham. But then jingoism from the son of Lord Randolph 
Churchill is to be expected, and the age of twenty-six is not 
one hedged about with any noteworthy experience. 


A HOT POLITICAL FIGHT 

Intensity of pros and cons may be cited galore. Mr. Bal- 
four’s tongue is a sharp Tory one when he chooses to loosen 
it, and he has neglected few chances. One of his most hostile 
flings assailed the Liberal leader. This gentleman, he said 
({transgressing the bound between irony and abuse), was so 
accustomed to sit on the fence that a position which to most 
folk might seem uncomfortable had now got all the attraction 
which long habit could confer. Mr. Balfour’s antipodes, 
Mr. John Burns, who has been warmly re-weleomed as mem- 
ber for Battersea, predicted that the next Parliament would 
iast ouly eighteen months, for the reason that when the bill 
of war costs came in, and when the war-worn soldiers re- 
turned to tell their doleful tales, the. government would 
collapse, As for the London newspapers, all, with 
the exception of but two or three, went over to the most pro- 
nounced approval! of the war when it first broke out. But the 
Opposition sheets are now resuming their old Whig trends, 


WAR SCANDALS 

Already certain muiters and murmurs of discontent are 
loudening through the land. More journals than the one to 
which I have just referred will insist on having their say— 
and their bitterly acrimonious say, at that—concerning com- 
missariat and transport. Here they claim disgraceful mis- 
management to have been shown, The number of soldiers 
killed by bullet and shrapnel and lyddite, we hear, has been 
small compared with that of the victims whom disease has 
levelled. ‘These results always attend war, but then they 
are very often unavoidable. Countless voices are now crying 
out, however, that in this conflict they could have been pre- 
vented. A war correspondent with no political bias, no.axe 
to grind, writes thus: ‘‘There are hundreds of men lying in 
unmarked graves to-day who ought to be alive and well; 
others who have been done to death by the crass ignorance, 
the appalling stupidity, the damnable conceit which will brook 
no teaching.’’ Again: ‘*They were done to death by wanton 
carelessness on the part of men sent out by the British War 
Office. They were done to death through criminal neglect of 
the most simple laws of sanitation. Had proper care been 
taken in regard to these matters, four-fifths of those who now 
fill fever graves in South Africa would be with us, hale and 
hearty men to-day.”’ 

DISTURBING THE ENTENTE CORDIALE 

It is the fashion, of course, for England to praise, just now, 
everything American. To those who have not forgotten a 
very different mode of deportment, this benignant posture 
brings diverting reflections. But not always even now does 
the Briton beam benevolence upon us Yankees. Mr. F. H. 
Stoddard has been writing about ‘‘An American View of the 
English Novel,’’ and receives, in consequence, some of that 
lofty Jecturing which the old ‘‘Saturday Review”’ and other 
like publications used to ship us bales of by every steamer. 
Witness the following, from a journal of position, which evi- 
dently no sanctity of the interblended Star-Spangled Banner 
and Union Jack can swerve from the performance of its high 
and hallowed duty: ‘‘The literary judgments of the American 
lecture-room are generally either obviously derivative or flatu- 
lently callow; and the mere journeyman-work of criticism— 
the reviewing and literary commentary of the journals—is, 
even in the most pretentious quarters, considerably inferior to 
the same class of works in this country. There is a lack of 
standard and proportion in current American criticism which 
has been shown very conspicuously during the last few years 
in the enthusiastic reception of several books of distinctly 
secondary qualities, which have been praised in New York 
as ‘masterpieces,’ to the no slight entertainment of the 
calmer criticism of London.’’ ‘‘Prithee do not hack me as 
you did my Lord Russe,’’ said Monmouth piteously to his 
headsman in the Tower. Here is a ‘‘hacker.’’ 

EDGAR FAWCETT. 
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PARIS SYMPATHIZES WITH THE BOERS 
HE WIDE EXTENSION and the intensity of popular 
7 sympathy with the Boers is curiously illustrated, 
these closing days of the Exposition, at the Trans- 
vaal pavilion. For six months the world has been passing 
through the place, and it has felt obliged to leave a card, so 
to speak, upon Kriiger and his little people. All day long a 
stream of visitors defile through the pavilion to sign their 
names in the great books kept for the purpose: they make a 
polyglot library now, these heavy tomes freighted with the 
sympathy of every nation and with extremely energetic in- 
scriptions directed against the English. Many wreaths are 
deposited by the bust of Oom Paul; among them, not infre- 
ouently, several with ribbons in the American colors, and the 
signatures of club secretaries aud private individuals in the 
United States. But it is not only in these conventional ways 
that is expressed the popular sympathy with the Boers, All 
over the white walls of the main hall, on the pillars, even on 
the ceiling, are scrawled and drawn all sorts of tokens of the 
popular feeling. 

Here are a few of the least offensive phrases culled at 
hazard from the bescribbled walls: ‘‘The British Empire and 
the English, revivers of White Slavery’’; ‘‘To the English: 
Hungry for gold, thirsty for blood.’’ Some historian has dug 
up a ery of Napoleon from his prison at St. Helena: ‘‘After 
conquering all the nations, I have become the prisoner of the 
most cowardly.’’ A political philosopher insinuates a moral: 
‘*Honor to the Boers who give to France and Europe the 
example of standing up against Albion.’’ An Englishman, 
greatly daring, has written, ‘‘Vivent Les Anglais’’; and 
Gavroche, or another, has retorted: “‘Tu en as, du toupet 
toi!”’—which, being translated, is: ‘‘Gahn! you’ve got a 
cheek, you have.”’ 

THE REVOLT OF THE HOTEL-KEEPERS 

Numerous Americans, in common with recent visitors to 
Paris from all over the world, will utter a hearty ‘more 
power’’ to the firm of ‘‘Loubet, Waldeck-Rousseau &. Co.”’ 
in the trial with which it is menaced by the Associated Hotel- 
keepers of the city. You cannot indict a nation, it was said on 
a famous occasion. But mine hosts of Paris are at the present 
moment doing a sturdy best, to indict the French government 
en bloc on the curious charge of having carried on the hotel 
business during the Exposition without a license. The plain 
facts are that the respectable brigands who run the big hotels 
of Paris made such a dead set on the pockets of visitors that 
unless a man owned a gold mine or was trustee of a widows’ 
and orphans’ fund it was almost impossible for him to get de- 
cent accommodation in the Exposition city. Hundreds of offi- 
cial visitors—local authorities and delegates to congresses, 
scientific and humanitarian, for example—would never have 
been able to come to Paris if they had been left to the tender 
mercies of the Bonifaces. Their presence was absolutely 
necessary to the complete success of the Exposition, and the 
State heroically broke the law in order to secure them. They 
were installed in vacant Lycées, public schools and other official 
premises. No charge was made for dormitory accommodation, 
but the guests paid for their café au lait in the morning, and, 
amusing detail, had to tip the janitor with ten cents whenever 
they cume home after midnight. By the fact that this money 
passed to the State, the government became technically guilty 
of running unlicensed hotels, 


PATERNALISM AND FRENCH LAW 

Some one has said that France is the country, par excel- 
lence, of grandmotierly legislation. And it is true that here 
the State and the municipality go to extraordinary lengths to 
save the citizen from the trouble of looking after his own in- 
terests and affairs. The other day, for example, the Paris 
municipality ordained that at every Mairie there should be 
posted a list of vacant apartments of an annual rent of under 
eighty dollars, so that the poorer brethren might no longer have 
to hunt up their rooms by the painful process of footing it 
through the streets till the notice ‘‘logement a louer’’ should 
meet their eye. Every arrondissement has long had a free em- 
ployment agency where workers and employers meet without 
the aid of rapacious intermediaries. The admirable schools and 
popular universities where every language, science and art 
may be learned free; the couitless prizes offered for shining 
examples of domestic virtue; the dowries annually accorded, 
by competitive examination of qualification, to young girls 
who marry honest workmen—these and a score of similar 
institutions are tokens of the same protecting motherly spirit. 
They are all part and product of the general centralizing idea 
preéminently claracteristic of the country—its salvation and 
strength, according to some; its grave danger, according to 
others. Paul Adam, youngest of modern ‘*Professors of 
Things in General,’’ puts it epigrammatically thus: ‘“They 
do everything for us individually in France: that is why we 
cannot as a people do anything for ourselves in the world.” 


OUTRAGEOUS LEGISLATION 

But within the last few days one edict has gone forth up- 
setting a most ancient piece of grandmotherliness. It was 
long supposed to be vital to the well-being and honor of the 
French army that its officers take the advice of Tennyson’s 
farmer, marrying, if not for money, at any rate, ‘‘where 
money is.’’ An officer was not allowed to look lovingly on 
a maiden unless she had at least twelve hundred francs a 
year. It was not a vast sum, two hundred and forty dollars; 
but sometimes it was lacking, and young romance was cruelly 
nipped in the bud. General André, the Minister of War, re- 
sponsible for the change, has apparently a tender heart and 
believes in ‘“‘bread and cheese and kisses’’ even for military 
mep. But, probably lest some enemy should accuse him of 
wishing to sap secretly the prestige of the army, he has 
added a rider conceived on the good old motherly lines. It 
is enacted that no officer shall marry until the girl of his 
choice shall have been officially approved. A discreet brother 
in arms is to be told off to make inquiries into the lady’s char- 
acteristics and into her family. There is to be much ransack- 
ing of papers and pedigrees. Then ‘‘bless you, my children.”’ 

Thus does France remain France even when she tries her 
very best to make a step forward, 
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PRETTY WOMEN AND..“SAUTOMO- 
BILISM” 

The incoming -of ‘the wtitomobile is far from 
proving the deathblow to the picturesqueness 
of life aud sport. tliat many pessimists fore- 
shadowed. At? the automobile Hower féte 
recently held in the Bois de Boulogne all that 
Paris has of fashion, grace and beauty turned 
out in every. variety of tlower-decked machines 
to whirr gayly down the broad avenues, my 
lady the countess smiling,ou monseigneur the 
duke, and neither my lady nor my lerd dis- 
pleased to see rolling past them the new 
beauty of the stage and the latest danseuse. 
It was not only that pretty women, exquisitely 
dressed, and joyous from the novelty and 
beauty of the féte, guided the chariots down 
the leafy ways of the Bois, or leaned back 
with that air of supreme, iudolent pride which 
seems peculiar to the woman scouring along 
in an automotor machine which some one else 
coutrols. There was a real grace in the car- 
tiages themselves. The French have brought 
their keen artistic feeling to bear ou the con- 
struction of the new vehicles, and one is no 
longer tortured by the constant uneasy sense 
of something missing in front of the machine. 
The horse has reason to be more jealous 
every day. Not that he will ever eutirely 
disappear. If one has ever handled the rib- 
bons over a light-going pair of graceful nags, 
full of vim and vanity, then one coull not face 
without a pang at the heart the thought of the 
exclusive reign of the machine. But the lion 
will lie down with the lamb. Horse and mo- 
tor will fraternize. We have but added one 
more element of pleasure and beauty to life. 


AERIAL NAVIGATION IN FRANCE 

Popular interest in Paris, and among aero- 
nauts everywhere, has been raised to boiling 
point by the experiments in aerial navigation 
made at Saint Cloud by M. Santos Dumont, 
the young aeronaut who claims to have con- 
structed the first dirigible balloon the world 
has seen. At first he was generally regarded 
as simply a courageous crank: he himself and 
his curious petroleum motor air craft were the 
b itts of all the would-be wits of the town. It 
became quite a favorite amusement of flaneurs 
to go out to the aeronautic park at Saint Cloud 
and smile amusedly at the man on his machine. 
But M. Dumont has in the end succeeded in 
impressing the public with the seriousness of 
his effort and its importance. Apparently 
M. Dumont has made out a case. [le has 
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proved by his experimeuts, made with the bual- 
lvon held captive, before crowds of experts and 
sightseers, that his petroleum motor is capable 
of driving his propeller and that his rudder 
obeys his hand, catches the wind ani steers the 
machine, The only points that remaiu to be set- 
ued are the questious of solidity and security. 
If, in the effort toward lightness,’ sufticient 
strength has been secured in the component 
parts, and if the plucky aeronaut can svick to 
his seat—then uerial navigation is au accom- 
plished fact. V. GRIBAY EDOFF, 


FOOD SAVES. 
Doctor Knew the Value of Grape-Nuts. 


A breakfast food that a baby can handle is 
a pretty safe proposition for grown people 
with weak stomachs. Dr. Wm. Hall, 156 
State St., Boston, has tried Grape-Nuts food 
in his own case, as‘a result of which he’ says: 
“*T have been relieved from the distressing 
form of indigestion caused by the non-assimi- 
lation of starchy. fools, and ‘since’ making 
Grape-Nuts a part of my dietary scale, T hare 
had no trouble, and tind my power of ‘con- 
centration markedly increased. 

“T have frequently prescribed Grape-Nuts 
food in my practice, with most excellent re- 
sults. The notes of one case I enclose here- 
with. July 10th, ’99, called to see M——— 
B——— two years and three months old; 
found the child ill-nourished, with waxen 
skin, enlarged joints, beaded ribs, enlarge- 
ment of the abdomen, furred tongue, con- 
stant vomiting, and diarrhoea; in short, a 
typical case of rachitis. The child weighed 
fourteen pounds and was daily losing flesh. 

“Inquiring into the dietary, I found oat 
meal, macaroni, rice, white bread, and milk 
had formed the chief articles of food, and 
lately all had been rejected. I at once 
stopped ail other foods and placed her on a 
diet of Grape-Nuts, which was retained on 
the stomach from the first. 

“On my next visit, July 17, I found the 
child bright and cheerful, vomiting all 
stopped, stools formed and natural in ap- 
pearance, weight 14% pounds. From then, 
for the next three months, the child made a 
regular and even improvement, gaining from 
eight to ten ounces each week. She is now 
quite recovered. In my opinion, this girl has 
been saved from an early grave by the use of 
Grape-Nuts food.” 
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WE have just received 
from abroad some 
exquisite designs in tailor- 
made suits and cloaks for 
Winter wear. They are 
the most advanced styles 
that have yet been pro- 
duced, and we have illus- 
trated them in a Supple- 
ment to our new Winter 
Catalogue. We have 
also added many new 
Winter fabrics to our 
line of materials for both 
suits and cloaks. 


and 


To the lady who wishes 
to dress well at moderate 
cost, we will mail free 
this attractive Winter 
Catalogue and Supple- 
ment, together with a 
full line of samples of 
the materials from which 
we will make these gar- 
ments to select from. 
These new styles and 
fabrics are the very latest 
that have been produced 
and are shown by no 
other firm. Our prices 
this season are lower 
than ever before. Our 
Catalogue illustrates : 





Exquisite Tailor-made Costumes, selected 
from the newest Paris models, $8 up. 


Tailor-made Gowns, both jacket and sxirt 
lined throughout with fine quality taffeta 
silk, $15 up. 


Visiting and Church Dresses at very mod- 
erate prices. 


Exclusive designsin Jackets, lined through- 
out, $7 up. 


New French Skirts, cut according to the 
latest models, $4 up. 


Golf Capes. Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits 
and Skirts and Pedestrian Suits and 
Skirts made of double-face materials. 


We keep no ready-mad> goods, but make every 
garment to order, thus insuring the perfection of 
fit and finish. Why buy an ill-fitting ready-made 
suit or cloak when you can have a perfect-fitting 
one made to order at such reasonable prices? 

We pay express charges everywhere. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you 
will get them free by return mail. Be sure to say 
whether you wish samples for suits or for cloaks, 
and we will then be able to send you a full line of 
exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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BIRD 
MANNA 


The great secret of 
the Canary Breeders 
of the Hartz Moun- 
tains in Germany; it 
will restore the song 
of Cage Birds, will 
prevent their ailments, 
and keep them in good 
condition. If given 
during the season of 
shedding feathers it 
will carry the little 
musician through 
this critical period 
without the loss of - 
song. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 15 centsin | 
Postage Stamps. 


Sold by all Druggists 
Bird Book Free on application. 


The PHILADELPHIA BIRD FOOD CO. 
7 ae ae St., Philadelphia, Pa. 









' AND SAVE IMIDDLEIIEN’S PROFIT 





513. 





STERLING? & SILVER 
SIZE b) 
THIS LBS 
HANDLE ie 
SEE ff 
CATALOG @ 


¥ 102 


PRICES 


CHAIN NO. 500-*3s50 


Os0e*200 


SOLID GOLD RINGS 

NOSIS WURQUOIS snd 

31 NO. S09 

100. NO.513 

OPAL 100. No.si0 FUR 
UOIS and PEARLS $2.75 
O.110! TOOTHBRUSH 25¢ 
1101 NO.N02 INK ERASER ast 
NO.}100 NAIL FILE 25+ 

SEND FOR BEAUTIFULLY 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 

BEDFORD JEWELRY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


; ASS. 























521 
All the Above Cuff Links are Solid Gold ‘ ‘ 
No. 500, Ladies’ rope pattera Watch Chain, 45 inches long, soi 
we extra heavy gold plate, Soldered Links, Solid Gold Siide, 
set with ¢ opal and peovla, . 2 1 oo . 83.56 
On receipt of «iy goods selected from this Advertise- 


| ment, nos satiajac tory money gladly refunded, 





Ghe NEW ENGLAND 
WATCH CO. 


ARTISTIC SPECIALTIES 
for the season are shown 
in our Blue Book for Ladies’, gy. 
in our Red Book for Men’s ¥ 
* %* WATCHES. * 

Either or both sent on application. 






37 Maiden Lane, New York City. 149 State St., Chicago. 


Spreckels Building, San Francisco, i 














Chops raw or cooked meats, fish and other food bet- 
ter, more evenly and more rapidly, than any other chopper. More 
convenient to use and to clean than any other chopper, Will save 
you time and work in the preparation of almost every meal. Will 
save enough food to pay for itself ten times over. Always ready, never 
gets out of order; can be cleaned in a minute. At all hardware, house 
furnishing and department stores, 35 styles and sizes—hand and — From $1.00 to 


$275.00. Catalogue, describing many other household helps mailed 
Send 4 cents for the “Enterprising Housekerper ""—contains 200 recipes. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. OF PA., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 





SUNT UNNI 
A Standard Remedy for Curing COUGHS, COLDS ind CATARRHAL 
Conditions of the Throat and Bronchial Passages 


ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. CONTAINS NO OPIUM IN ANY FORM. 


Price 25c., 50c. and $1.00 per bottie, at Druggists. J, N. HARRIS & CO. ( Limited) siesadh Cincinnati, 0. 
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YOU HAPPEN to observe on a 
train at any large station a group 
of bright-looking matrons, particu- 
larly well dressed and radiating 
satisfaction with their surround- 
ings, you may set them down in 
your mind as club women. They 
have a peculiar and unmistakable 
air of refinement and good breed- 
ing; they look efficient and _re- 
sourceful, and their relations to 
one another are evidently friendly 
and confiding. If you are taking 
a day’s jour- 
ney, and a great 
federation con- 
vention is meet- 
ing at a distant 
point, similar 
groups of happy 
women, some 
young, some 
old, some mid- 
dle-aged, will 
recruit the first 
at every way 
station, Just 
now, after the 
summer’s rest, 
there is a re- 
vival of elub 
® activities every- 
where. The social element is naturally 
predominant, and a popular form of enter- 
tuinment is the annual breakfast, where 
dainty viands are delicately served, and a 
prearranged programme provides practiced 
speakers whose wit and humor euliven 
the occasion. 

The woman, if such there be, who has 
never attended a club function, dinner, or 
luncheon, or tea, who has never seen the 
tactful rulings of a club president, nor 
borne a part in club proceedings, should 
at once take measures to be put on the 
waiting list of some agreeable club. Thus 
will she enhance the pleasures of her life. 
Tius will she prolong her youth and add 
to her stock of health and strength. 


OPENING OF THE CLUB SEASON 

New YORK women, since they have re- 
turned from their wanderings, are chiefly 
interested in the plans for the coming 
meeting at Albany, November 12 to 16, 
of the New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. The Committee on 
Place of Meeting, Mrs. Washington A. 
Roebling, chairman, has had the good 
fortune to secure the Assembly Chamber 
in the Capitol for the use of the Federa- 
tien, The coming convention marks an 
innovation in this annual meeting from 
the fact that the Federation has invited 
iiself to Albany. The city possesses but 











one club federated in the State Society, 
and as this is an Alumnez Association, its 
membership is not all in Albany. It was 


felt, however, by the officers of the Federa- 
tion that the elub interest of middle north- 
ern New York needed perhaps the stimulus 
of ua Federation meeting, and it was decided 
to hold one there without taxing any of the 
local or neighbothvod clubs. Officers and 
delegates will pay their own expenses, and 
already a large number of club women have 
announced their iutention to be present 
The programme includes the usual hear- 
ing ef the work of the various committees 
of the Federation, with some special topics 
that will undoubtedly prove interesting. 
Civil service and domestic science are 
both to be considered, and the matter of 
the industrial school for girls, again pre- 
sented. The color line in club matters 
may also be discussed. The President of 
the Federation, Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, 
has been approached by some of the women 
of the State with the request that this mat- 
ter should be considered, and she has re- 
plied that she ceriainly will receive any 
motion to that effect. The election of 
officers also takes place this autumn. 
The chief officers and several of the Board 
of Directors go out by reason of the expira- 
tion of their constitutional terms. Natur- 





first Vice-President, is freely talked of. Mrs. Zabriskie’s 
promotion will be in direct line with her training in Federa- 
tion matters, and she will undoubtedly make an excellent 
president if elected. The fact that she is from the eastern 
part of the State, which has already had a representative in 
Mrs. Helmuth, is mentioned as an obstacle to her candidacy. 
Brooklyn, however, is entirely distinct from New York in club 
matters, and the big city across the bridge has never been 
represented in a President of the Federation. Mrs. Mont- 
gomery of Rochester, N. Y., is another candidate. Mrs, 
Montgomery served a single year three years ago as President 
of the Federation, but suffered during most of the time from a 
severe illness, which also pievented her standing for the re- 





WILHELMINA I., THE “LITTLE QUEEN” OF HOLLAND, WHO IS ABOUT TO WED DUKE 
HENRY OF MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. SHE IS THE DAUGHTER OF WILLIAM II], OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS BY HIS SECOND WIFE. WHEN HER FATHER DIED IN NOVEMBER, 1890, THE QUEEN, THEN 
TEN YEARS OLD, SUCCEEDED TO THE THRONE. WILHELMINA WAS FORMALLY INSTALLED AS 
SOVEREIGN ON AUGUST 31, 1898. SHE IS.NOW TWENTY YEARS OF AGE. THE UPPER LEFT- 
HAND PICTURE SHOWS WILHELMINA AND HER MOTHER, TAKEN SIXTEEN YEARS AGO, HER IN- 


COME IS MORE THAN FIFTEEN MILLION DOLLARS A YEAR 


THE NATIONAL HOUSEHOLD ECONOMIC 
ASSOCIATION 


AN IMPORTANT convention of the autumn has been the 
annual meeting at Toronto of the National Household Eco- 
nomic Association. Mrs. L. H. Larned of Syracuse, and the 
President of the Association, was a commissioner to the Paris 
Exposition, and spoke at oue of the congresses upon the sub- 
ject of liousehold economics. She was so cordially received 
that she was invited to Holland and Scotland to repeat her 
account of the work in household economies done in the 
United States. The reception of the convention at Toronto 
was a significant one, the invitations being extended by the 
mayor and other municipal authorities as 
well as by the Toronto Household Eco- 
nomic Association, The visitors were re- 
ceived with great courtesy, and enjoyed 
much social pleasure, besides the more 
serious work of the four days’ meetings. 
The Association is making an effort to 
educate public opinion to the point of ask- 
ing legislative assistance to have domestic 
science and houseliold economics engrafted 
upon the public school system. 

An interesting discussion was one upon 
the domestic service problem. In iatro- 
ducing it the chairman begged those tak- 
ing part not to give personal experiences, 
und it was perhaps an indication of the 
development in women’s speaking that 
every speaker was able to follow this ad- 
vice. A man who was present gave it as 
his opinion that the present condition was 
due to the fact that for generations women 
had “‘let things slide,’ and that the solu- 
tion of the problem would be found when 
matters were arranged as men manage their 
busiuess, with duties and obligations clearly 
defined and carried out. <A delegate from 
Utah gave an interesting account of some 
co-operative experiences in the West, show- 
ing how it was possible to have bakeries, 
laundries, and even dinners and nurseries 
in common, Mrs. Shailer, the chairman, 
summed up the discussion, thinking that 
four points should be striven for: one stand- 
ard of service, simpler living, schools for 
domestic service, and better regulations as 
to hours, 

Every session of the Toronto meeting 
was full of suggestion, and all participants 
felt that they had valuable leaven to carry 
away. The Association has accepted an 
invilation from the Pan-American [xposi- 
tion management, and will hold its next 
annual meeting at Buffalo in October, 
1901. 


MOTHERS IN COUNCIL 

ONE of the most interesting and impor- 
tant meetings of the autumn is the New 
York State Assembly of Mothers. It 
convened in Buffalo on October 30. A 
great many additional branch clubs were 
represented, and the proceedings were 
marked by enthusiasm. The State De- 
partment of Public Instruction indorses 
the mothers’ movement and co-operates 
with it in every way. In the October 
convention the ‘‘American Home’’ was 
taken as the general subject for all the 
meetings, and speakers of authority on 
different phases of the menu were heard 
during the week. Ample time is always 
allowed for discussion at mothers’ meet- 
ings to talk things over. The president 
is Mrs. Mears of Albany, the vice-presi- 
dent Mrs. Henry A. Stimson of New York. 
Both these women have the sweetness and . 
benignity of motherhood shining in their 
matronly faces. 


A NOTABLE COMPETITION 

THE PRIZE competition suggested by the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the New York Civil 
Service Reform Association to the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs has attracted 
great attention. Two prizes of $100 and 
$50 respectively for two essays on the 
subject of Civil Service Reform are offered, 
the competition to be restricted to women 
who are members of clubs in the State 
Federation belonging to the General Federa- 
tion and to members of the General Federa- 
tion in States in which no State federation 
exists. The essays are to be submitted for 








ally the interest centres chiefly upon the 

successor to the President, Mrs. Helmuth. 

The Nominating Committee, of which Mrs. J. L. Childs cf 
Floral Park, Long Island, is chairman, sent blanks during 
the summer to the clubs of the Fedetation asking them for 
suggestions as to candidates. The result of this. official 
canvass will of course not be known until the report ‘is 
made at the convention, but the air is full of presidential 
rumors. Mrs. Cornelius Zabriskie of Brooklyn, the present 


election that would have been accorded her. It is not known 
whether Mrs. Montgomery will feel that her large club and 
educational interests ir her home city will permit her to be- 
come a candidate. Other names mentioned are those of Mi-s 
Rhodes of Staten Island, Mrs. Hastings, Mrs. Roebling and 
,a number of other well known women, prominent in New 
York social circles, MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH. 


judgment to a committee of three—C. J. 
Bonaparte of Baltimore, Lucius B. Swift 
of Indianapolis, and Mrs. C. R. Lowell of New York. The 
two essays which are judged by them to be the best will be- 
come the property of the Women’s Auxiliary, to be used by 
them in the furtherance of the cause of civil reform. The 
competition closes on January 1, 1901. Miss A. E. H. 
Mever, 48 West 59th Street, New York City, will furnish 


particulars. 
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Whitman’s 
Chocolates anda 
Confections 


Surround her 
with a rainbow 
of happiness. 


Sold 
everywhere. 


STEPHEN F. 
WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut St., 

Philadelphia. 


Stylish 
Bargains 


We are the cheapest cloak manufac- 
turers in the world combining the 
highest workmanship and latest styles 
with the lowest prices. 
FREE—Write for beauti- 
ful Catalogue No. 84 of 
Ladies’ Jackets, Capea, 
Waists, Skirts and Furs. 
A postal brings it. 

Here are two of the many bargains 
we offer: 

The new Golf Waist in all the latest 
shades of plain or plaid flannel, trim- 
med on collar, cuffs, front and 
pockets with black or colored ladies’ 
cloth. set off with gilt buttons. The 
correct golf style, all the craze, 
properly bound and tailored. 

Price. . . 
Or will forward, pre} paid” on receipt 
of 88.15. 4 r 


The newest pedestrian or Golf Skirt 
made of imported reversible Scotch “ 
material, comes in black, oxfordy 
and blue, trimmed on bottom \ 
with 12 rows of etitching, un- 
lined, sold sheaduhuris for 
37.00. Only 

Or will forward, "prepaid “on reccipt 
of 84.80. 

No Money required. Send your order stating bust and waist 
measure and length for skirt and we will neath either of them 
D. to your nearest express office with privilege of examina- 























tion. For correct styles consult 


M. PHILIPSBORN, 138 State St., Chicago. 































A doll’s undershirt 
SENT FREE 


To every mother giving name 

of dealer and stating for how 
~ many children she buys un- 
derwear. There is no high- 
grade underwear so inexpen- 
» sive, and there is no low- 
priced underwear so good, as 


The Munsing 
Underwear 


It combines perfection of 

| fit and finish with popular 

prices. 

Men’s Union Suits at 
from $1.50 to $6.00, 

Women’s Union Suits at 
from $1.00 to 83.50. 

Children’s Union Suits 
at from 75e. to $2.00, 


Northwestern 
paiting — 
725 Third 

° MINNEAPOLIS, "miNN, 
































Hygienic Hints for Asthma 


Dr. Hayes’ = 

pyrighted book will 

~ bape FREE ‘to all sufferers who send their 
n names and those of two other sufferers, 

with full addresses, 


How to Treat ASTHMA 2 Home 


What to eat and what not to eat. What to 
drink and what not to drink, How to pre- 
vent cold taking. 


How to be Cured to Stay Cured 


All about Asthma and what can be done for it. 
Ask for Current Comments No. 20. 


Address Dr, P, HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 






















Vor Gong 


Concentrated 


OUPS 


Tomato, Chicken, Mock 
Turtle, Bouillon, Beef, 
Vegetable, Ox Tail, 
Consomme, Cream of 
Celery, Mullagatawny, 
Chicken Gumbo, Clam 
Chowder, Tomato Okra 











Are wholesome, invigorating, welcome 
at every dinner. Sold by your grocer. 
Sample can and booklet for six cents 
in stamps. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
382 Kentucky Avenue, _ Indianapolis, Ind. 


J 00 VISITING 35 
CARDS " JIC 

name and address, latest style. er aid ed day rec'd. 

Not obtainable elsewhere at twice the price. Special in- 


eg to so. Pag og “CARD T FREE! 
3. SCHUSTER PTO. iG. ©O., Dept. 7, ST. LOUIS, NO. 














COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


CHILDREN’S DRESS 

OF COURSE we want our children to be 
prettily diessed, but we must not forget tliat 
the primary requisites to be sought are com- 
fort and conveuience. Any omission to make 
the child comfortable causes an effect of ill- 
dressing. Any costume which impedes free- 
dom of movement, or which weighs ou the 
litle mind as a thing to be taken great care 
of, is a mistake. Children are neither dolls 
nor dummies. They are human creatures, 
growing like sturdy weeds, and our chief 
desire should be to promote their healthful 
living and symmetrical growth. Babies and 
small girls and boys may be comfortably 
dressed and still be picturesque; but the 
latter quality must be incidental merely. A Feather Boas. 
boy hates long curls and velvet toggery and Rich Lace Veils, 


lace trimming, and no wonder. It 1s a posi- . i Saas or 7 
tive sin to sacrifice a child’s contentment to Nets, Chiffons, Handkerchiefs. 


Lace and Metal Work Novelties. 


Cloth of Gold. 


Renaissance and Irish Crochet 
Allovers. 
With Galons and Lace to Match. 
_ Black and White Lace Collars, 
Stocks, Rufflings, Collarettes, and 











a mother’s vanity, to spoil a sweet temper Gloves. 
that people may exclaim at the childish beauty. 

We Americans thrust our children too A> 19th ét. 
prominently into the foreground. A better ” | 
ideal allows them to live away from the glare NEW YORK. | 


of publicity. Royal nurseries set a good ex- 
ample to plain republicans, No children are 
more simply brought up and more unobtru- 
sively dressed than those of kings and queens. 

Children’s clothing should be of strong and 
good material to stand service. At this season 
it should be warm, the underwear well woven 
and fine, covering the body from neck to ankles. 
Shoes and stockings are costly, but expense 
should be lavished on them and economy con- 
centred elsewhere. In this way the sum 
total may be evened up. The better the shoe 
the longer it will last, the easier will be its re- 
pair. A very simply garbed clild presents an 
attractive appearance if well shod. Keet which 
must serve their owner for a lifetime should 
not be distorted in childhooa by misfits m 
boots and shoes, by footgear too long, too 
short, too narrow, too wide, or too anything 
it ought not to be. 

Stockings, safer than socks in our climate 
for every child, should be of good quality, 
seamless and long, held in place by elastics 
fastened to the waistband. The color is a 
matter of choice. White stockings are again 
in vogue, Black is never out of fashion. 
Kecentricities are to be avoided, although 
for some styles of dress plaid stockings are 
suitable and pretty. 

For dancing school, pumps and slippers and 
elaborate stockings are pretty und approptiate. 
For roughing it in the country, and for the 
ordinary wear of a child shoes which lace or 
button well above the aukle are to be chosen. 

Every child should be taught to make a = For Man, Woman and Child. ; 
distinction between outdoor and indoor shoes. | ee eet net ioe ne einin every pulr cuarantecd, 
A schoolgirl or boy may demur at the trouble Ask your dealer for them, if he hasn’t them send direct 
it causes to slip off Ue boots which have been | to the os . hicates sibel tebhes 
used in walking and on the playground and to pg 
don a lighter pair for the rt bat, once estab- Varese aca asatatinscn steed Werte = 
lished as 4 custom, the effort will not be minded 
and three good results will follow ; the peace of 
the house will be greater in the lessening of 
noise, the children will be more comfortable, 
and the shoes will last longer. 


‘THE DECLINE OF ITALICS AND 
OTHER FANCIES 

IF THERE is one thing which may safely be 
left to the decision of a reader it is the ques- 
tion of emphasis. Where shail she Jay stress 
on the important word in a sentence? Her 
own interpretation of its meaning may usually 
be trusted, and therefore italics are seldom 
seen in our books, though we have only to go 
back, for instance, to Jane Austen to find 
them peppering every page or two. Elderly 
women remember the italicized letters they 
used to receive in their girlhood, the senti- 
mental portions invariably underscored. ‘This, 
too, is an obsolete custom. 

rd 

Why do women persist in writing all over 
their note paper, without apparent order, in- 
stead of turning from leaf to leaf in an orderly 
way? A girl’s letter is a Chinese puzzle. She 
writes upside down and inside out, and if she 
does not number her pages, her, masculine 
reader—father, brother or cousin—tears his 
hair in a vain effort to discover the sequence. 
A lover, of course, is less easily irritated. To 
him his sweetheart’s letter is a charm, a 
fetich, not to be criticised, but to be received 
with humble gratitude. But after marriage 
he too will protest, and beg his dear Edith to 
write straight ahead, without so much cross- 
country. cantering and turning on the trail. 

Fd 





HOSIERY 


For tke whole family. 











Sweet as a Peach! 


It is not from tonics, either, but from 
proper food and exercise. ‘his is the secret of 
a beautiful complexion. 















AFINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 


is easily digested and retains the health giving, © 
vital elements of the wheat. 

your grocer does not have it, send us his © 
name and your order—we will see that you are @ 
supplied. Send for FREE BOOKLET. 


THE GENUINE MADE ONLY BY 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO.,  LockDom, N.Y. 
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~ WRINKLES REMOVED 


And the Freshness of Youth Retained 
VELVO 
Is an antidote for Wrinkles—a prevent- 
ive too. *Tis also wonderful for Sunken 
Cheeks and Coarse Skin. A perfect tis- 
sue food that has accomplished wonder- 
ful work during the past twelve years. 
“> Mention this paper and send four 2-cent 
stamps for elegant book, “‘Beauty Se- 
crets,” and a trial tube of the famous 
Violet and be aga Dn the com- 
lexion beautifier. 


@O@O® 








In the matter of dating letters, why should 
not women return to the old method of writing 
the date at the top of the sheet under the ad 
dress? The present custom of affixing the date 
in script at the'end of the letter is unsatisfac- 
tory and confusing. If the fair correspondent 
is in haste or has left herself. scant room at 
the end of her letter, she forgets the date hoxton benatife sahara FEY sas 
altogether or huddles it into a corner in an mes — : 
illegible heap. Numerals are much better 1 acres ne omen aad 
adapted to the writing of dates than letters 
are. ‘‘November 10,'1900,’’ is much to be 
preferred -for lucidity and convenience to the 
same thing written out ‘‘November tenth,”’ etc. 

od 





NOTICE 


NAME. T /, . 

A recent caprice in wedding invitations and Mee 
announcements substitutes ‘‘One thousand nine 
hundred’’ for *‘Nineteen hundred,’’.a manifest 
bit of affectation. , 























NOTHING 
TOO GOOD FOR 
UNCLE SAM 


DENTOMYRH is purchased by the 
U.S.Gov. The soldier is taught, and 
you should know, that good Teeth, a 
clean Mouth, firm Gums, a sweet Breath, 
are necessary for good health, and 
good health is necessary to be 

A Victor in the Battle of Life. 


DS) WRIicHntT's 


FOR THE TEETH, MOUTH, GUMS AND BREATH. 


A delicious, TOOTH PASTE in —— e 


creamy 
made after same formula as ¥ right’s renowned 


Tooth Soap, Powder or Wash. 

od urifying and healing. It whitens 
preserves the teeth. Prevents 

yw Hardens the gums. Removes 

offensive breath. Is convenient to 

use. Endorsed by eminent medical 











NN che Medan es 


and dental scientists. 
A perfect antiseptic 
dentifrice. 

At all druggists, 25c., or from 
CHARLES WRIGHT CHEMICAL @ 
COMPANY, Dept. F. : 
DETROIT, MICH. = 


Booklet, ‘4 Tooth Treat,” testi- 
monials and sample FREE. 





















Some bed springs are like a hammock—let you down 
where the weight is—leave your feet up in the air. 

That prevents your sleep from resting you—helps make 
round shoulders, too. 

Foster’s Ideal is true to its name. It is springy enough 
to conform to the shape of your body—all over—feet and 
head as well as where the weight is. It makes your sleep 
a restful one. Try one. 

You Can Get Your [loney Back 
If you don’t like it when you sleep on it. It is sold by 


dealers only. If one won’t supply you, write us—we’ll 
tell you of another who will. Booklet FREE. 
ft. Y. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 9 BROAD ST., UTICA 








was accidentally spilled on the back of the 
hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 
covered that the hair was completely removed. 
We named the new discovery MODENE. It is 
absolutely harmless, but works sure results, 
Apply for a few minutes and the hair disappears 
as if by magic. It Cannot Fail. if the 
growth be light, one application will remove it; 
the heavy growth, such as the beard or growth 
on moles, may require two or more applications, 
and without slightest injury or unpleasant feel- 
ing when applied or ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes electrolysis. 
Used by people of refi . and r ded hy 
all who have tested its merits 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases 
(securely sealed), on receipt of $1.00 per 
bottle. Send money by Istter, with your full 
address written plainly. Postage- retemp ~ inate n. 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WA 
MODENE MANUFACTURING "CO. 
Dept. 85, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Every Bottle Guaranteed 
("We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury 


] N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 











when in search of health and 
Come Here! rest for mind and body. Your 

physician will agree. Booklet 
free) STEUBEN SAN'TARIUM, Hornellsville, N. 
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GOLF 
Playing 
Card 


The Best 
25 Cent 
Card Made. 
Ask your dealer for 


them or send 25 cents 
to us for sample pack. 





Babbitt 
Value 


Is synonymous with fullest 
value— the most soap for 
Oyour money—the most 

| ena daa PMB most 
soap-purity — the most soap- 

It pays to use 
















The Americnn 
Playing Card Co., 
Kalamazoo, 


} Mich. 





8 economy. 


‘8B. T, Babbitt’s Best Soap 










IMPORTER AND MAKER OF RICH FURS, 


FORMERLY, NO. 24 EAST 23D STREET. RECENTLY, NO. 275 FIFTH AVENUE, 
HAS REMOVED PERMANENTLY TO 
NO..8 WEST 33D STREET, 
OPPOSITE WALDORF-ASTORIA. 
Department for Remodelling Fur Garments. 


KK TREES SUCCEED WHERE 


A Special 


Fo Sa Us OE cenT 


K TR Nursery. OTHERS FAIL. 
8ol G ARK Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experience 
Sold on trial. Guar- 
entecd 10 years. You ww STARK BROS. Louisiana. Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y. 





can’t afford to buy 
_ until you send for our 
FREE catalogue with 
beautiful samples of 
attachment work, It 


TALKING MACHINES 


‘Full line of latest makes at very lov. prices. Also latest 


tell b 

chines than you ea - records, Write for catalog and price lists of Phono- 
7 othe: ~ fu years. Havo graphs, ise mee Graphophones, Gramophones, 

you 0 damacbing®-Do > MACHINE COs 


you eed tnot Do you want : HEA ‘ - 
the best? Then write for 107- 108 et, Chicago. 








= 4 DROP-HEAD 


WAFS 








catalogue of honest ma- _ 
honest prices. It tells you plainly how to know 

cally 5 a views in all cities and countries, for Stere- 

really bigh grade machine. Send for it to-day Wo mone opticon exhibitions. Paying business for 

page Magic Lantern book free. 

McALLISTER, ute. Optician, 49 Nassau S8t., N. Y. 


<bines, honestly described, The Whole * Tilustrated. Thousands of interesting 
») Oo. L. CHASE MERCANTILE co. = with little capital, Particulars and 
) 1431 West 11th Street, KANSAS CITY le 
Na a ao 
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| to attack Use relief column, and they returned 


COLCLTER'S “WEERLT 


REVOLUTIONIZING WAR METH.- | 
ODS IN FRANCE | 


*O THE MAN in the stieet quite as much | 
as to the military expert, one phase, at 
least, of the autumu maticouvres of the 

French army has been of exceptional interest. 
Neither the railroad system nor animal trac- | 
tion will be employed from start to finish. The | 
cannon, the ammunition, the entire food sup- | 
ply, the ambulance service—including the 
emergency hospital—the apparatus for tle tel- 
egraphic and telephone service, the bureau of 
the general staff—all'the cumbrous necessaries | 
of a campaign Will be conveyed from Paris and | 
other mobilizing centres to the field of opera- 
tions by the newly designed auto - motor 
wagons, If all goes well, the whole equip- 
ment arriving ou time, without any hiteh, the | 
War Office of France will o:der the immediate | 
construction of types of transport wagons on 
the auto-motor prine ple, designed specially to 
meet every requirement of mobilization. That 
step would be impeiatively dictated by the one 
obvious consideration tliat an army provided 
with a compreliénsive and minutely o: ganized 
system of auto-motor transportation would no 
longer be absolutely paralyzed by the destruc- 
tion of atailroad. Whth an efficient service for 
the carrying on of ammunition or food supplies 
just as soon as the railroad communication 
broke down, much priceless time might be 
saved and tlie whole face of a perilous situa- | 
tion changed, Aud, again, facing the enemy, 
a horse is a hopeless failure compared to the 
machine. He is slow and distinctly mortal: 
the automobile is fast, aud may easily be nade 
proof, at least, against bullets; nor do hunger 
or thirst or pest exist for it. An artillery train 
transported by mechanical power would often 
come off safely where, with animal traction, 
the guns would have to be abandoned. The 
success of the elaborate French experimeuts 
would mean great changes in the military sys- 
tems and strategic formule now everywhere 
accepted. 


NOT A LINGUIST 
FRIEND: *‘I wonder, Ethel, that you allowed 
that Frenchman to kiss you in the conserva- 
tory.”” 
Kthel: ‘*I could not help it.’’ 
Friend: ‘‘Why couldn’t you?’’ 
Ethel: ‘Because I can’t speak French !’’ 


HOW DE WET PATRONIZED THE 
BRITISH 

Wuen De Wet had General Kelly-Kenny 
besieged in Wepener the soers were almost 
without ammunition. The burghers had less | 
than twenty rounds of cartridges each. De | 
Wet was in a quandary until he heard that 
Biitish reinforcements were on the way to- 
ward Wepever, Then he sent half of his men 


with enough ammunition to renew the attack 
on besieged Kelly-Kenny. ‘‘If the British 
will not allow us.to secure ammunition 


said De Wet, ‘*we 
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SENT ON APPROVAL 


$15 DELIVERED 


(0STS NOTHING To TRY 2 


The ROSS HAIR MATTRESS is made 
of pure curled hair. IT IS SANITARY, 
RESTFUL, COMFORTABLE; the 
equal of any hair mattress costing double 
the price in stores, and superior to every 
other kind. Sold on approval. Not one 
returned. Everybody satisfied. 

To prove the accuracy of the above, we will send our 
full size 40 lb., two piece mattress by Prepaid Express 
to every reader of this paper who will furnish a satis- 
factory reférence (bank preferred) as to reliability, and 
try it 30 days. If satisfactory, remit the $15.00; if not 
we pay return charges. 

Actual examination and use on your bed before you 
pay one cent. We assume all re: conponaianty of proving 

that the ROSS HAIR MATTRESS is the best 
mattress investment in America, leaving the question 
of its final purchase entirely in your hands. 
Booklet Free. 


GEO. G. ROSS, Maker, 








70 E. Prospect St., = - Cleveland. 
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EXQUISITE SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, WoN- . 

pe VOLUME AND ANGELIC SWEETNESS | 
EVIDENCES OF THE SUPERB GENIUS MAN,. 
_FESTED THROUGHOUT IN THEIR CONSTRUCTION... 

EASY PAYMENTS ARRANGED IF DESIRED. 
BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 

a Ninth, Harriet and {{ 

Ns Krell Piano Co. jist, Barzict as 

CINCINNATI, OHIO \ 


OFREADIN' G 


If L possess'a EARN ation why not utilize it at a 





> 


No fai, 
ee a4 


through Delagoa Bay,”’ 
must get it somewhere. 
not mind patronizing ® the 


In this case, -we do 
In the, 


British.’’ 


genteel*Marid uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 
weekly ?& Situations always obtainable. We are the 
original instructors by mail. 


she A 1 bp 
‘€ ludeu é Dn" 


Air aces woven in the wool keep 

the body warm and dry, prevent colds 

and rheumatism and assure comforf 
Illustrated Catalogue, Free on Request. 


; ((GRSD)IG] Wrictit’s HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO: 


86 FRANKLIN ST; NEW YORK. * 


CONSTIPATION -. 


the frequent cause of Appendicitis and many other se- 

rious ills should never be The objection to 

a cathartic remedies is their costive reaction which 
reases constipation instead of curing it. PARKER'S 

GINGER TONIC is the proper remedy. It acts on the 
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‘HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 


A new way to enjoy a luxurious hot air or Turkish 
bath in the privacy of your own home at a cost of less 
than three cents. Insures health and beauty. Full in- 
formation mailed free by addressing The Sanitas Co., 


























q » St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
weal nan 07 Desens ths a Liver, and when used as directed, an pees! removes 
OUR FATE’S IN YOUR HAND. | the constipation. 50 cts. and $1.00 at a ruggists. 
Comte C. de Saint Germain’s acts det FREE 
Practical Palmistry 
. is the accepted authority on By selli 

Hand Reading: = Fe Flavoris p= Bo 

(45,000 copies sold in 3 years. ) Ay i SA} to your friends, NO 

Don’t pay your Money to Palmists; read = = i Beast REQUIRED. 

e send them Ex- 






your Hands yourself ane, Simp le. = 
Accurate. Paper, $1.00. = 


AGENTS cor toner can el 


ecaleaieseenaneie runuavocennapsunuananit? 


press Paid so you can haye them to show we, . daliverasOner Our 
plan makesit QUICK and EASY. Write to-day foun ae 
big Catalog of Dinner Sets, Furniture, Jackets, Capes 
IN & €O., 52 DEARBORN 8T., Dept. i BI CHICAGO 4 


















“WHAT FOOLS THESE MORTALS BE”—Puck. 


to pay $40 to $60 for a Stcel Range that does not cost over $12 at the, Fac’ 
the difference being profits and expenses of an Army of middlemen. 
no longer necessary, as we offer oure 


HAPGOOD “ANTI-TRUST” STEEL! 


at oue-balf agents’ prices. Guaranteed for 5 years. Money refunded if : ‘not 















-| quainted with thé couutry round about ‘here. 

















later fighting in the Free State, De Wetvéx- 
clusively used ammunition he captured ffom 
the British. A dozen or more of heavy artil- 
lery pieces and hundteds of Leé-Metford rifles 
were captured from the British, and, in ex- 
tenuation of his theft of British ammunition, 
he said to his men: ‘‘They gave us their 
guns, why shouldn’t they also give us ammu- 
nition for them?”’ 


UNNECESSARY LABOR | 
JupDGE: ‘*‘It was not necessary for you to 
have assaulted the plaintiff after having 
robbed him.’’ 
Prisoner: ‘‘You are quite right, your honor. 
Next time I shall tuke your advice.’’ 


SCOTCH ESTATES 


Mr. Newricu: ‘*Of course you are well ac- 


Do you kuow Glen Accron?”’ 

Native: *‘Ay, weel!’’ 

Mr. Newrich (who has just bodght the 
estate): ‘What sort of a place is it in your 
opinien?”’ 

Native: 
n't, ye’d jus 

NO ROOM FOR TWO 

Matp:; ‘“‘dohnny, why don’t yowget under 
the bed when your mamma is angry?’’ 

Johnny: 4 webs: that place is rgserved 
for papa.’ 7 


ell, if ye saw the de’il tethered 
say, ‘Puir brute!’ ”’ 


ROYAL ECONOMY’ #: 

THE efforts of Princess Beatrice of Batten- 
berg to inculcate economy in’ the Royal house- 
hold had for some time borne very little fruit 
with her eldest born, e lad at Eton. 
Pri 


The 
wearying of his repeated calls upon 
ket money, asked the Queen to use 
ce with the offender, which accord- 
ingly @me did. “A note written by her Majesty, 
sho him gent ut firmly the error of his 
ways, ied ext day the following 
a 
preply: 
_ “Dear @ Thanks awfully for your 
Rg Please write dnother soon just hile. it, 








her 
her’ 













isfactory. Send for Big Free Catalogue of Sewing Machin B ‘ies at 
Prices, Harness, Lawn Swings $3.75, and 1000 other thin at 
dealers’ prices. Reference this paper. Have your bank look us up. ¥ 
HAPGOOD MANUFACTURING CO., Box 983, ALTON, y ge: 
The only mfg. company in he world in their Iine selling direct to the consumer, 
























sold the last for five guineas. It is much bet- 
r than any allowance. 
**Your loving grandson, i 
“ALEX, ALBERT.” 





Home Correspondence Schogly Philadelphia : 





BTLESS you have longed fora 

tained that did not smoke, smell and make a 
nuisance of itself in general. Doubtless, too, 
you have given up longing in despair. You 
feed The Angle Lam 

This lamp positive: y has none of the faults of 
old- fashioned lamps, It never smokeg, stnells or gets 
out of order. It is PTighted and extinguished as easily 
as gas. It requires Jittle or no care, and its economy is 
simply unapproached—eighteen cebts’ worth of oil 

mms for one: month, and the light is more brilliant 

gas or electricity. The feature, “ No-Under- 
Shadow,” absolutely insures all the light being 
thrown just where it is needed. 

The thousands who use this lamp in their homes, 
stores, churches, factories, o‘fices, etc., etc., unhesitat- 
ingly say that it approaches rT more closely 
than any other untinant. If you wish to free your- 
self forever of light worries and big bills, ask for 

Catalogue A.A., showing all styles from $1.80 up, 

The Angle lamp Co.,78 Park “Place, New York, 
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LATEST PORTRAIT OF PAUL KRUGER, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY !.£O WEINTHAL, PRETORIA 
PRESIDENT KRUGER’S FLIGHT TO HOLLAND—TO AVOID A POSSIBLE ATTACK FROM THE BOER REFUGEES, PRESIDENT PAUL KRUGER 


WAS SECRETLY TAKEN ON BOARD THE 


MORNING OF OCTOBER 19. THE CRUISER SAILED FOR HOLLAND VIA SUEZ 





SOME CURIOUS PHASES OF 
THE BOER WAR 


BY COLONEL ARTHUR LYNCH, OF 
THE IRISH BRIGADE, NATAL ARMY 


HEN I LOOK back at my campaign experiences I am 
W surprised to observe how much hardship we endured, 
and what terrible toils we unde:took. Matters did 

not strike me so much in that light at the time, for we were 
always in good spirits. I think there must be something in 
the atmosphere of South Africa which conduces to a genial 
state of mind, for certainly the Afrikanders are the most 











ATTACKED BY OUR FRIENDS 


I may say that the difficulty of distinguishing between Boer 
and Briton led us more than once to fireonourownmen. One 
night there was a ferocious encounter between the commandos 
of Carolina and Lydenburg. Fortunately if; was too dark for 
them to do much mischief. One of my most moving experi- 
ences was when near Elandslaagte. I went out to recon- 
noitre with a couple of my men'and suddenly found our little 
party in danger of being attacked by a strong patrol of what I 
thought were Britishers. I resolved to stand. We took our 
places behind rocks—we had our revolvers ready also for cloze 
quarters —but I could not decide that the horsemen who were 
rapidly approaching might not possibly be Boers, though they 
were in uniform and though they did not ride like Boers. 
When they got so close as to be able almost to rush us, sus- 
pense became very uncomfortable, and I decided to give them a 


DUTCH CRUISER ‘“‘GELDERLAND,”? LYING OFF LORENZO MARQUEZ, AT FIVE O'CLOCK ON THE 
AND THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA AT NOON ON OCTOBER 20 


weakness of an accomplice, and received a sentence of twenty 
years’ imprisonment. Turning to the judge, T—-— éfied out, 
**Say, judge, will you make itdouble or quits?”’ 

This sally made his fortune, for he was very well treated in 
prison and was soon afterward released. This happened not 
long before the war, and T—— joined my brigade. He was 
a first-rate trooper, and I subsequently made him sergeant. 
He was distinguished for his courage, his untiring energy, 
his power of influencing the men and his—honesty. 

Now and again the bandit came to the fore, as when he 
wanted me to propose to General Botha a dash on Ladysmith. 
This was subsequent to the relief of that town, and I was sur- 
prised that T—— should still think that possible. ‘“‘If we 
could get in,’? he said, ‘‘we ought to go for the bank at 
once !”’ 

At Johannesburg also he wanted me to burn the city down 


friendly of any people I bave met in my life. One of my — ghot at me so as to dispel doubts. 1 therefore suddenly rose and go in for a colossal sacking of the place. There would be 
sei: Sagi’ CMD clis Salah erauer  ineier : 5 ee ss 5 ig aes * : Ee, a fortune in it for all, he said. At the same time he would 
men said, “This is a very easy country to get along in, Colo- yp, holding my rifle above my head in a horizontal direction. ‘ poypitee Tee ger hat MwA * cab 7 mein ghcsie rebate pak 
nel; you can do ’most what you like, so long as you do not. This was our signal, though it was not always acted on, and 2°" ‘Ke @ glass of milk without paying for it, even at a time 
kill or steal’’—a curious commentary on the alleged tyranny though it did not always serve, I found that the troop was 4 when food was scauty and his money nearly run out. But 
. “We 5 Py 9 ’ = TT ’ ¢ Laat 99 maa ¢ r ] y rl} > ai 
of the Boers. At that time killing was our trade, however; body of Boers led by some artillerists, whose uniform and f——'s last “word” was ® good one, I ought to expla'n 
ys sts, ‘ 


and, as to stealing, the notions of some of the burghers—but 
to be just, only of a few—had got so lax that under the name 


with it. 
I remember once seeing some burghers in a store looting 


door-mats, and dumping them on the sidewalk ready for h's 
wagon, that he did uot notice that another man was quietly 
waiting outside, picking up these articles and placing them in 


braced manner of riding made them resemble the English. 
On another occasion near the same place we had a furious 


I once dropped in for a little shooting myself inadvertently. 
It was also near Elandslaagte, where on the previous day we 


inquired. 
“*T don’t know,” he replied, ‘“‘where they are firing from, 
but I know what they are firing at.”’ 





that with the Boers there was a certain dignity altached ty 
the labor of a white man, and the white man w r l 





emarkubl 


of commandeering they took everything in sight they could jase one dark night after the foe, Next day we found we well paid. A miner received on the average S113 a month. 

lay hold of. had been worrying a party of Italian scouts. In the early Ne Kadirs did the hard, brutal toil in the so. Sige iain eaty 

This was really one of the causes of our disasters, for at the gray of the RehLibc kus oF thoes were. fouud up a palm- white mau intervened in order to explode the dynamite 

i first hint of a reverse each man was anxious to get away with tree. and when we approached they yelled madly, ‘‘Itali- charge. 1 RFR, who was a philosopher in his w iy, beheld 
his loot. Yet there were some laughable incidents connected ance’ Italianos!”’ : in his prophetic vision this régime disappearing and an era 


of grinding capitalism coming in, when the white man would 
be but a tool in the great Juggernaut machine of the Syndi- 


i: right and left. They had their wagons outside, and they had dislodged an advance guard of the English. They were cates, We were making our way to Pr torla, when T—— 
i were anxious to get all they could before the arrival of the shifting camp, and I was watching their retiremeni with my turned round in his saddle to take a sarees Nl look at the mid f 
police inspector, for the Boer authorities did their best to field glasses. Suddenly iia Bulliataifenan: tacaiie about, T he knew so well, and he summed up the situation sadly: **Now 

| prevent such practices, One of the men was so absorbed turned to an aide-de-cump of General Botha who was sitting * Kafiir can fire a charge. ss : 
hauling out clothes, boots, gowns, carpets, costly silks and  pehind a rock. ‘‘Where is that firing coming from?’ I We had some fighting on the road, and T—— found the 


death he did not wish longer to escape. 


BRAVE MEN AND COWARDS 


> his own wagon. “Ah?” Bravery was cheap in the Transvaal. I knew so many 

4 “Yes”? . a a ’ 2s : 99 brave men, so many who had done hervic things, that I 
: es,’’ he concluded with a grin, ‘‘they’re firing at you. . : , 

A MUSICAL TYPEWRITER : =e y , took courage as a matter of course. As my prize-fighter 





I had just realized that fact also, and I dropped behind a 
rock before makiug further observations. 


expressed it, “‘Plick was always on tap.’’ ‘There were, 





It was in the sume store that one of the Boers ‘‘made’’ a however, two or three young Irish lads who carried courage 
; typewriter. He lad never seen a typewriter before, and he . to the verge of recklessness, and who in consequence were 
* was hesitating wheiler to take it or not, when one of his com- A PRIZE-FIGHTER IN THE RANKS killed all too uniimely. I had one youngster of about six- 
a ° . my sos . . * ° or <i . . 
ig rades seized it. The original discoverer snatched it out of his Some of the sayings of my men were’curious. I hadafa- teen, rather small for his years, fond of wearing top-boots 
“y 





hands, crying indignantly, ‘Don’t you think my children want 
to learn music too?”’ 
The Boers—even those who looted—prayed a good deal, and 


mous prize-fighter in my brigade, a light-weight, a finely built 
young fellow, and as brave as one can find them. He said he 
would follow me ‘‘like a star.’? He did till he met his death 


half as big as himself, and altogether one of the best troop- 
ers in South Africa, aud therefore in the worid. I have seen 
him ride down hill at a splitting pace, while he turned half- 


at one period religion became almost epidemic. I had in my near Johannesburg.: One day, however, he was very despond- round in the saddle, holding a joking conversation with some 
brigade an old soldier who had fought against the Boers at ent, It was the-day of our retreat from the Biggarsberg. He comrades behind. He could also shoot like a demon. One 


Majuba Hill. I had not expecie! from his ordinary conversa- 
tion that religion was his stroug point, but one night, having 
procured some surreptitious and vitriolic whi-key, he insisted 
on making a speech. He declared that he had taken up 
arms f r the Boers because he was a Dopper, his mother was 
a Dopper, and all his grandfathers and grandmothers were 
Doppers. They were Covenanters, he roared, and that’s the 
next thing to a Dopper. The following day, sobered by a 
night in the trenches, he was much less religious. In fact, 


did not like to retreat. 

**Colonel,’’ he said, ‘‘we’ve backed a loser.”’ 

That certainly summed up the situation. He continued by 
saying that he once saw a man beat another in the ring, but 
“*he wouldn’t go in and finish him. Now that’s what we’ve 
done. When we had them going we ought to have given 
them the knockout. But now they’ve got their second wind, 
and they’re going to lick us. Blow it!’’ 

I had also an ex-bandit. He was a five fellow, half-Irish 


day he said his horse was done up: he wanted another, I 
replied jokingly, ‘“Take ove from the English.’’ The next 
day he went prowling near their camp. He saw an officer 
and an orderly come out to look around. He shot the offi- 
cer, the ordeily galloped off, and Bobbie, sneaking up, caught 
the officer’s horse, mounted it and made off. The English 
fired at him with their rifles, and then with their Maxim. 
But Bobbie came galloping back to our laager, grinning all 
over his face. 


nr matin On ee ae rr 5 
a ot a 


4 his language was so bad that I gave him areminder. ‘‘Yes, and half-French, but a thorough Afrikander. He had sprung **You seemed to be in a hurry to get away, Bobbie,” I said. 
5 Colonel,’’ he acknowledged, ‘‘it is bad language, but it’s goou _into fame by robbing a mail coach and getting away with some- ““T guess I was,’’ he replied, langhiug. ‘‘They were put- 
enough for a trooper.” thing like $200.000. He was caught soon after, owing to the | ting shells after me when I got over the ridge,” 
4 
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The beer that 
causes biliousness 
is “green beer”— 
insufficiently aged. 
It is hurried from 
the brewery to the 
market before it is 
half fermented. 
Drink it and it fer- 
ments in your 
stomach, and the 
result is bilious- 
nessand headache. 


Fermentation is 
expensive. It re- 
quires immense re- 
frigerating rooms 
--ours hold 265,000 
barrels--and an 
even temperature 
of 34 degrees. 
Fermentation is a 
process of months, 
during which the 
beer must remain 
there. 





No green beer 

[yi ever leaves the 
Schlitz brewery. 
Schlitz beer is nev- 

er marketed until 
thoroughly fer- 
mented. If you 

wish to be certain 


= 


of an aged beer, 
ft get Schlitz beer, 
= and you'll get a 

pure beer, too. 
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wre: DINNER SET. 


DON’T SEND ANY MONEY 








te Jewel) 
to sell at 25c a set. When sold,send 
us the money and we Will send you 
this handsome China Dinner Set 
beautifully decorated and trimmed 
with Gold. Nota toy eet, but full 
-| size for family use. No charge for pack- 
ing and boxing. Ifyou cannoteell all the 
sets we will send you a handsome present 
for those vou do sell. Don't missthis 
liberal offer. We trust you and will 
runalitherisk. Write to-day. 

Maxwell Co. Dent. 717St.Louis,Mo. 



















BONA FIDE GUARANTEED SALARY | 


$9()(): A VEAR WOMEN to | 
e REPRE- | 
and EXPENSES|SENT Us | 


APPOINTING AGENTS! 
Some to travel, others for local work. Rapid promotion. | 
New brilliant lines, best plans, old established house, | 
ideal employment. | 
STAFFORD PRESS CO., New Haven, Conn. en p 
s i . —- eres | Paris Exposition, 
1900. 


There 
are more 


j Re You Own Boss ! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. 
You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order 
Business at home. We tell you how. Money coming in 
daily. Enormous profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our “Starter” and FREE particulars. 
C. W. KrueGcer Co., 155 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


$20§ WE GIVE AGENTS FREE | 


a proposition whereby they can become indepen- 
dent. The =CONOMY GAS LAMPS (18 styles) 
supersede all others. Perfect illumination, 
handsome in appearance, low incost; a child can 
operate them. Agents who wish a fast selling Sold by Dealers 
article with big profits should write quick for from Greenland 
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On the date of this paper, November 3, several games take place which will 
HARVARD enable the enthusiast to get something of a line upon Princeton and Yale, and 


vs. at the same time see the question settled between Harvard andPennsylvania. 
PENNSYL- I. have already commented briefly upon these two teams, and the work of 
VANIA another week has only accented those criticisms. 


Two years ago at Cambridge Harvard defeated Pennsylvania decisively. 
Last year the Cambridge men had a walkover at Philadelphia. In both these years one of 
the serious weaknesses displayed by the Pennsylvania team was their entire unfamiliarity 
with the kicking game, their inability to punt effectively, and their weakness in haudling the 
punts of the opponents, This year it is promised that Pennsylvania will be up to the mark in 
this respect, and in the addition of more punters and in playing more of a kicking game there 
is reason to believe that the prediction will be verified. There is this to be said, however, that 
if Pennsylvania wishes to make effective use of Hare, her captain, and unquestionably one of 
the strongest players on the gridiron to-day. she must not rely upon him for all the work aii all 
times that she has given him to do in the Harvard games of the last two years. 

Pennsylvania will journey to Cambridge with a team of effective plunging ground gainers, 
but with a tendency to use her line men in this running to a greater extent than Harvard or 
than the other principal teams believe in. This naturally tends to weaken her defence in a 
hard game where the line men need every pound of energy to defeat the attempts of the 
opponents in breaking the line and making gains. Pennsylvania also uses her ends on defence 
rather differently from Harvard, although both of them send their ends in more than either 
Yale or Princeton. Last year the style of play of the Philadelphia ends suited Harvard’s 
offence exactly, and Sawin went around them for very considerable gains. He is following 
the same kind of interference this year, and if he is all right upon the occasion of this match, 
will probably take some ground, especially if Pennsylvania’s ends shoot in, If Pennsylvania 
relies upon Hare, who was forced to do a good deal of the stopping of these end runs last year 
by running out from his position clear across the field and tackling the man after he had rounded 
the end and passed the defensive half-back, they will give the captain too much work to do, 
and this will result in much ground being made against them. If, on the other hand, Penn- 
sylvania will take as much work as possible off Captain Hare’s shoulders, they will-.leave him 
strength and energy to stop the plunging of such men as the heavy Harvard backs. 

Pennsylvania has done more this season toward developing capable men in the back field 
than for a long time, and by capabie men I mean men who are not only able to run and push, 
but who can kick and catch, and generally handle the ball. Her quarter-back playing has 
improved, and there is less fumbling than has characterized the teams for the last two years. 
The general average of Pennsylvania’s play also has been bettered, and it is more consistent 
even if less brilliant. For that reason Pennsylvania will take up to Cambridge far more confi- 
dence than was displayed on Franklin Field last year. 

Harvard goes into the game with a line which has been spoken of as green, and which is 
green when compared with the veteran organization of last season. But when it comes to 
picking out actual new faces in the line on the day of the match it is said that they will not 
be many. But the quality of the work of the Harvard line has depreciated since 1898; and 
although it served to defeat Penusylvania last year, the problem will be a more complex one 
for them this year. Last year Pennsylvania's line was weakened by the drawing back of the 
men for the attack and using up these players to such an extent that the Harvard line found 
no difficulty in beating them down for Ellis’ line plunging. How much Pennsylvania has 
profited by this experience remains to be seen at the game, but it is pretty well known that 
until they are sure of their being able to stop this work they will not entirely exhaust Hare 
and the line in attempts at ground-gaining. In fact, the game is going to depend much more 
lurgely upon the generalship of the captains this season than it has for three years. In this 
respect Coach Woodruff and Captain Hare will undoubtedly lay their heads together and will 
make up a plan of campaign based upon the experience of last year and the present coaching 
of their team and Hare’s possibilities. On the other hand, Dibblee and Daly will do this same 
thing, and thus when the two teams go upon the field, it will be to represent the plans of these 
tival pairs of football men. But when it comes to the actual play, Captain Hare is very likely to 
feel called upon to do a good deal more than his share of the work, for his heroism in that way 
is well known. Daly will be much more cunning and crafty, and when both men are in the 
midst of complications, I look for the Pennsylvania captain to be far more reckless than the 
Harvard man. 

On the occasion of Pennsylvania’s defeat by Harvard two years ago at Cambridge, Harvard 

scored on a fumble by Pennsylvania at the very start. What effect this had on the Pennsyl- 
vania play has always been a question, but it certainly was very disheartening, and an early 
score by either team is extremely likely to have considerable bearing on the final result. The 
chances are, however, that stage fright will affect neither of the parties in the first five min- 
utes, and in that case we shall see the game pounded out on its merits, in which will be dis 
played not only the pliysical prowess of both teams, but the plans of the coaches and the gen- 
eralship of the captains as very few games have ever exhibited before. 
Harvard may be expected to have rather the better of the open running, and especially so 
| in Daly, as a man who is liable at any time to catch a punt and net thirty, forty, or even more 
yards before he can be brought to earth. On the other hand, Pennsylvania promises to be 
| more persistent in straight plain hammering with close plays and guards back, interspersed 
with an occasional trick, which may or may not catch Harvard napping. If it does, it is 
liable to mean a long gain for Pennsylvania, If it does not, it will have the same effect on 
the Pennsylvania team as Columbia’s attempt at end passing had on their players at the com- 
mencement of the game with Harvard. Should there be a strong wind blowing directly up 
and down the field, I should look for it in the long run to be rather to the advantage of Penn- 
sylvania. On the other hand, a wet field I should consider militated against their chances 
somewhat in the inability of their men, as demonstrated in the Brown game, to get going 
on a greasy soil. 








| On this same day Princeton plays Cornell, and the contest promises to be a 
| PRINCETON — severe one. In the first place, no especial love has been lost between Harvard 
| vs. and Princeton for some years, ever since their football contests stopped, and 
CORNELL Haughton, coach of the Cornell team, naturally has Harvard’s sympathies; 
and even were it not for his predilection that way he would still regard this 
game as a critical moment in Cornell’s career, and a game that it was of the greatest impor- 
tance for his team to win. Last year Lewis of Harvard also assisted in coaching the Cornell 
team just before their game with the University of Pennsylvania, and he too has instilled into 
them the necessity of winning this game. 

But to look on the other side, what are the feelings of Princeton in this matter? <A defeat 
| means to them a most serious set-back not only in reputation, but also in the development of 
their men for their final game with Yale two weeks later. It means also a possible comparison 
between them and the University of Pennsylvania, when Cornell lines up against the Philadel- 
phia team on Thanksgiving Day. 

For these and various other reasons, the principal among which are the memories of some 
other matches with the Ithacans, Princeton will put her strongest team in the field, and will 
win by as great a margin as possible. I do not consider Cornell as strong as she was last year 
iu mid-season, but her team is certainly better than it was at the very end of last year. Prince- 
ton, on the other hand, is more erratic than for many seasons, nervous, high-strung, and capa- 
ble of almost superhuman efforts upon occasions, and then attacked with a looseness of play 
that makes the coaches shiver in their boots. I understand that the coaches expect them to 
get: together by the time of this game, and certainly have every reason to believe that with the 
material at hand, the Princeton aggregation should be very nearly, if{not quite, as good as last 
season, They have more good punters and general kickers than Cornell, and that puts them 
on a safer plane in case of injuries to several men. They have a line which is more active than 
Cornell’s, but not as solid. They have the traditional strong game on the ends, and whoever 








has played this position for Princeton for several years, it made no difference whether he was 
a Poe or a Palmer or not, he has played like one, and the play was good. Hillebrand has also 
made a good tradition in the tackle position, which Pell seems quite capable of filling, but his 
colleagues are not quite up to the mark. In running strength behind the line the two teams 


are not unevenly balanced. 
Taken all in all, it seems as though the experience and prestige of Princeton should 





bring her through without a defeat, but it will be at the expense of a hard game. 
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LAFAYETTE PASSING THE BALL FOR A RUN AROUND PRINCETON’S END 





PRINCETON -vs. 


For several seasons Yale has journeyed 

YALE to West Point with her heart in her mouth 

vs. and utterly unable to tell whether her team 
WEST POINT would leave the parade-grounds safe or de- 
feated. So great has become the belief that 

West Point always puts up a strong game against Yale that 
Yale teams have learned to look with unlimited respect on 
the cadets, and play their level best, from start to finish. 
This year the same conditions prevail, save that the Yale 
team is built of a steadier and more solid eleven than for 
some seasons. They may not be aggressive, and they are 
certainly a trifle slow, but very strong against straight plays, 
and they have the endurance of oxen. For that reason Yale 
men feel safer than usual in sending the team up. Tricks 
would bother them, and if West Point has any of these in 
store they may give the big fellows some uneasy moments. 


Last year at Providence a Pennsylvania 

PENNSYLVA- team was tied by Brown with a score of 6 
NIA vs. BROWN to 6; and, more than that, the Pennsylvania 
team was badly knocked to pieces in that 

match. This year the game was played at Philadelphia, and 
Pennsylvania took revenge, although not so complete a re- 
venge as they wanted, the final score being 12 to0. Brown 
has long been a team that the big fellows pick up confidently 
in the early season, only to find that they have caught a Tar- 
tar. Two or three years ago Yale had Brown down on her 
own field at New Haven, and the final score was Yale 18, 
Brown 14, and that was in the days when kicking a goal 
from a touchdown added two points to the score instead of 
one, as is the rule now. Yale, with her accurate goal kicker, 
Cadwalader, converted all three of her hard-earned touch- 
downs into goals, while Brown, making the same number of 
touchdowns, missed two of the tries at goal. Harvard, 
too, has found Brown clever, and so has Princeton. 
Pennsylvania was obliged to work lard and earnestly 
for her points. But her team is a far more dependable one 
this year than last, and when they saw their work cut out 
for them they went manfully at it. Brown proved that 
Pennsylvania’s defence is better than for two years, for the 
Providence team could not make any marked gains and was 
usually held flat. On the other hand, it must be said that 
Brown’s own defence is also well above the average, and in 
the second half, although Pennsylvavia would get within 
hailing distance, five times carrying the ball within the 
fifteen-yard line in the second half, the Providence men 
came up to the scratch and prevented a score. Brown’s 
chief ability in this province of the game came from their 
quick jump on the instant the ball was snapped. Instead of 
standing in their tracks, awaiting the assult, as Cornell tried 
doing last Thanksgiving Day, the Brown line of forwards 
dashed into the play instantly, and the result was a bad 
jumbling up of the guards back. The day was a nasty one, 
aud this, together with a wet ball and wet ground, may have 
made Pennsylvania’s heavy men slower than they should 
have been in this style of play. Brown tried a drop at 
Pennsylvania’s goal from a good position in the first half, 
but the kick was low, and Pennsylvania’s forwards blocked 
i, easily. Hare did some of his great work at stopping, espe- 


PRINCETON GOING THROUGH GUARD AND TACKLE 


LAFAYETTE, AT EASTON, PA., OCTOBER 20 


cially on the occasion when Bartlett of Brown secured the ball 
with a clear field just inside his own twenty-five yard line. 
Then the Quaker captain got after him and overhauled him 
almost at once. Graves showed by his kicking that Pennsy|- 
vania is equipping that department of the game with far better 
skill than for some seasons past, and Potter got in some good 
end runs. Gilmour, the old Yale back, showed line bucking 
ability, and, as usual, was strong on the defence. No game 
could have been better for Pennsylvania from an educational 
standpoint, and it is safe to say that she has profited more 
by it than if the score had been larger. 


The Princeton-Lafayette game was as re- 

PRINCETON markable a struggle as any seen on the 

vs. gridiron up to date this season. The style 

LAFAYETTE of play of the two teams was distinctly dif- 

ferent. Lafayette’s attack was more of the 
direct plunging order, as exhibited by Pennsylvania and the 
teams her coaches have taught. Princeton was more of the 
tackle-forcing nature. 

Lafayette made many serious fumbles, and Princeton’s 
ends, especially Roper, were up to the usual high standard 
of the men who have occupied that position on Princeton 
teams in the past. It wus right here that the question of 
victory or defeat hung in the balauce aud it was this ability 
which turned the scale in Princeton’s favor. The game was 
a desperate one, both sides being tremendously in earnest, and 
Lafayette was naturally disappointed at the tinal outcome, tak- 
ing into consideration all the possibilities which might have 
been theirs had it not been for fumbling. Princeton’s play 
was always plucky, often heroic, and all the more creditable 
in that they were well aware of the extremely critical situation 
in which the result of this game might place the team. Lafay- 
ette, witli former scalps of Cornell last season and Pennsyl- 
vania not so long ago, was this year determined to add Prince- 
ton’s. How near she came to succeeding the Princeton team 
fully realizes, and is accordingly relieved at having passed the 
dangerous test. 

The aftermath of this game has proved rather sensational. 
Both teams gave evidence of having been through a pretty 
severe struggle, and there have now crept into print certain 
charges which ure especially unfortunate, and which, if sub- 
stantiated, show a decided lowering in tone in the sport. De- 
spatches, emanating from Princeton, state that Lafayette weak- 
ened toward the ead very much, while certain other articles 
have been printed in which Princeton is charged with rough 
methods in the middle of the line which produced this state 
of affairs. Neither side has really made any direct statements 
of this kind, and the reports are only those which come with- 
out definite substantiation, but which, nevertheless, indicate 
an intensity of suppressed feeling which ought not to exist. 
This is by no means to be attributed to an unfair spirit on 
either side, but probably arises from the peculiar conditions 
which present themselves in any match played bel ween teams 
whose interest, and consequently whose training, is so ex- 
tremely divergent. Lafayette has made excellent records and 
has defeated first-class teams, but her teams have had periods 
of poor play, and at times have subsided into mediocrity, only, 
however, to rise again. Thus the football interest there has 


grown with these occasional excellent victories, and wher 
these two teams entered the field it is fai:ly sufe to say that 
Princeton had little to gain and everything to lose, whil 
Lafayette had everything to gain and little to lose. Wher 
these conditions prevail, the game is apt to be far more ex 
citing and a great deal more exasperating to one side or the 
other, or, in fact, to both, than when the conditions are ali 

to both teams. We have already had some indication of t 
in the charges emanating from the Harvard-Columbia game 
this season. One does not have to go very far back in the 
past history of the sport to find almost annually some instance 
of a similar nature, where disparity of conditions, prevailing 
at the time of the contest, seems to be the real precursor of 





disagreeable results. All this is bad for the sport, and is 
taken by its opponents as a reflection upon its merits, 
whereas, as a rule, in the big games and the small games where 


conditions are alike between the two teams—that is, where 
neither has more to gain or to lose than the other—there is 
seldom any of this hard feeling engendered. It can all be 
summed up in the words “‘bitter disappointment. ’’ 
Miss Griscom, having won the national and 
GOLF the Philadelphia tournaments, added one 
more to her list by a victory at Baltusrol 
But Miss Bishop gave her a good fight, and the match was 
not settled until the very last hole, where Miss Griscom ran 
down a long put and Miss Bishop rimmed the cup from a still 
greater distance in her attempt to halve. Miss Bishop was the 
stronger in her driving (reaching the 10th green by a 180-yard 
drive) and the long game, but Miss Griscom was better on th 
approach and on the green. 

H. M. Forest won the Cresheim cup, defeating Crump by 4 
up and 3 to play. Forest was fresh from victories at Hot 
Springs, and while he always has been capable of 4 good 
game, is steadying down now under competition better than 
ever before. 

During the Lower Lakes golf tournament 


A at the Country Club, Giosse Pointe, Michi 
REMARKABLE gan, Lieutenant George N. Hayward, U. 8. 
PLAY Navy, now at Cleveland, made one of the 


most remarkable plays known to the game 
Hayward is over six feet tall, weighs 220 pounds, and was 
one of the best drivers <t the tournament. On driving from 
the first tee he sent the ball over the bunker, fully 175 yards. 
It struck a screen on the second floor window of a vacant par 
sonage and went clear through the screen and window. The 
lieutenant had a problem tv face. He was followed to the 
house by a large number of interested speciators. Forcing 
open a window, Hayward climbed into the parsonage. He 
found the ball in a back room upstairs, and with a mighty 
stroke tried to send it into a front room. It struck above 
the door and clattered about the room for a while. Another 
stroke was more accurate, and the ball went into the front 
room. A third put it through a window. The wiudow had 
been raised to allow the bul! free egress, but the stroke sent 
it rather high, and the ball erashed through two thicknesses 
of glass and out on the green. Lieutenant Hayward then 
descended and made the hole, halving it in six with his 


opponent. WALTER CAMP. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON 


N THE WOODS! The very thought 
of it thrills the heart of the true 
stiJl-hunter like a draught of rare 
old wine. He alone is the master 
of woodcraft, the ready reader of 
‘signs, ’’ the wizard of woody won- 
ders, the true interpreter of records 
hastily, deliberately, or carelessly 
writ by hoof, or horn, or claw. 
To him Nature’s wondrous page is 
an open book crammed with inter- 
esting records, which he can read 
as he runs, walks, or crawls. To 
him a print in earth, or snow, 
bruised twigs, disturbed pebbles, 
a scar upon a tree bole, bent 
grasses, roily water, are records 
which tell what creature passed 
that way, when, if at ease or at 
speed, and possibly whither bound. 

The still-hunter is the king of all 
hunters. He goes into the woods 
strong, resolute, resourceful, keen- 
eyed and silent-footed. He pits 
his brains and skill against the 
craft of lower creatures, and he 
usually wins. He can change 
tactics to meet any emergency, 
and be his quarry shy deer or 
lordly moose, it needs must look 
to itself after he has once got 
fairly upon its trail, To him 
miles are of trifling moment. 
Somewhere at the other end of a 
trail is a creature that he wants, 
and, bar accidents, he will get it. 

His methods are fairest of the 
fair. He plays the game—as a 
good man should play any game 


BRINGING IN THE LATE LEADER 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


—to win, and if need be he will tax himself to the utmost 
rather than suffer defeat. Silent, patient, yet ever keen, he 
runs, halts, walks or crawls, ever reading the sign and ever 
ready for instant action. Ever learning and never forgetting, 
he gradually masiers the ways of the woods folk, their goings 
and their comings, until they have no secrets from him. Their 
lives and loves are his, and of all this knowledge he takes a 
deadly advantage. 

I have had the pleasure of knowing many expert still- 
hunters, and without an exception they were interesting men 
and veritable mines of information to any sportsman who 
eared to study beyond the mere killing stage of his craft. 
Their trained eyes saw the Uittle things—the thousand and 
one trifles of the trail, any one of which, if remembered at 
the right moment, may turn an apparently exasperating de- 
feat into a glorious victory. Of them I have learned a little 
of the woods along with a vust amount of respect. They 
knew, and woe was the certain portion of whoever tackled 
them and only thought he knew. 

Old Lewis—peace to his ashes! The prophet of the pines 
he surely was. I found him years agc in Michigan woods, 
and he taught me the ‘‘silent foot’’ along with his terse creed 
—‘‘Look lots and move little.’’ It’s a good creed too. Lewis 
it was whose keen eye detected a thread of vapor in the frosty 
air above « mound of snow and then cut a sapling and with it 
coolly churned that sleeping bear until the outraged brute burst 
forth almost into my arms. And Lewis did more—he went 
and told every lumber camp how I cleared a huge, snow- 
laden, fallen hemlock and tweuty feet of level in one stand- 
ing skip. 

Wonderful old boy he surely was. A child in many things, 
yet an iron man when real danger threatened. Two ghastly 
white scars down his face and three more the length of his 
left arm were his tokens of an old-time hugging match with a 
sweet thing in she-bears. He ‘*learned about women from her,”’ 
and what he had learned he taught me, so I’ve never been 
hugged—that is, not by that particular brand of plantigrade. 
Lewis, too, started me upon that wonderful first trail and then 
followed without a word, but with much silent laughter, until 


OF THE DROVE 


“STILL-AUNTING” 


the buck rose from a fallen top and got shot through what 
looked like its shoulder, but turned out to be its paunch. 

That buck acted like a billy-goat and looked like the devil. 
lis eyes shone like bicyele lamps, and its hair rose like poreu- 
pine trimmings, while I, most likely, looked like a fool. Lewis 
killed it within a couple of yards of me, then lay down in the 
snow to, as he put it, ‘‘Jess laff good.’’ They know not 
mercy, these hairy men of the forest. 

It was ‘‘Old Joe,”’ lithe, lean and everlasting, who finished 
me off on white-tailed deer. In the matter of projecting him- 
self forward he was like the brook, and upon more than one 
painful occasion he had me feeling like a log-jam with a cold 
snap coming. 

And there was another Joe—‘'Wizard of woodlands, fore- 
knowing their deep-hidden secrets.’’ His kingdom lay along 
the north shore of Lake Superior, where he ruled a mixed 
population of caribou, bear, beaver and plarmigan. When 
he got upon a trail he was utterly without soul, and never 
shall I forget the awful bucketing of one white day—its 
mal de racquet, its aching void, its cramped muscles, its 
caribou, which I suspect died of home-sickness, nor Joe’s 
triumphant exclamation blown through an ice-gorge of 
whiskers: 

“Goll durn ye—ye kin go sum after all!’’ 

I could, and I did—to bed! 

And Israel—‘‘A silent, smoky Indian that I know,’’ wrong- 
labelled by some well-meaning missionary. A rose by any 
other name quite possibly would smell the same, especially 
before a glowing fire in a cramped hut after a day in damp 
snow. But he was a hunter, with the aboriginal microscopic 
eye and all the patient craft of long lines of hunting ancestors. 
Hull-down to leeward, he was a jewel, a master of silent ap- 
proach, a firm believer in one close, sure shot. 

And Sam—wonderful old Sam—king of them all. I imagine 
that Sum believed Gabriel’s trumpet to be birch bark, and that 
a bucket of water would be a perfectly fair accessory. ‘‘I kin 
fetch ’em all!’’ he used to declare, and the trumpet can ai 
best only equal that. And there were others, euch good at 
some specialty. 
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All of these men were dyed-in-the-wool still- 
hunters. They hated the tongue of a hound 
more than they hated too much tongue in a 
| man, which is saying a great deal. They 
| believed in Jong, skilful trailing and in fair 
shooting, and the more | reflect upon their 
methods, the firmer is my conviction that they 
were genuine sportsmen, although at the same 
time professionals, because the dollar was to 
them a necessity. 

There is, however, a certain charm about 
hounding deer. In the morning the guide 
departs with the dogs, after posting ‘the gun, 
or guns, at points where he kuows the deer 
are apt to take water. The deer has chosen 
runways through the forest upon which he, 
by choice, travels. Many of these runways 
lead to water, that refuge of the deer when 
sore pressed, The animal’s instinct -tells it 
that water leaves no trail, and the taking to 
water is an old-time ruse to escape the deer’s 
deadliest foe—the wolf. To the deer, the 
clamor of the hound upon its track is sug- 
gestive of the pursuing wolf and the surest 
and easiest way to get to water and to wade 
or swim far enough to puzzle the pursuer. 

While the guide with his dog is seeking a 
fresh trail, the man with the gun watches the 


water. His task, us a rule, is a wondrous 
pleasant one. The magicul influence of In- 
dian Summer is over the land; the forest 


flames with the splendor of the turning leaf— 
“The sky is blue as steel, the water clear as glass, 
The mist is on the mountain and the network on 
the grass.” 
That marvel of beauty, the purplish haze, piles 
in the valleys and softens the harsh outlines of 
rocks and rampikes till the whole scene sug- 
gests a dreamy content. The man lounges at 
ease, watches, and perhaps smokes a pipe of 
peace. He sees tlie sweetuess aud beauty 
of it all, the half-blurred forest, the dim blue 
hills, the sleeping water. 
Sudden and fierce and insistent rises a 
hot, red throat of a questing dog. The first 
sound of it thrills the watcher with an electric 
shock. The pipe is thrust away, the rifle is 
grasped, the instinct to slay is aroused. The 


pectancy. Where will the deer take water? 

The chase rolls on. The voice of the dog, 
like sweet bells jangled out of tune, rips 
the sleepy silence and wakes soft echoes over 
the hills and far away. Now the sound muftles 
in the depths of some ravine, and on it rings 
clearer as a height is scaled. [t has a magic 
j all its own, and the blood leaps faster and 
faster as the swelling music proclaims the 
chase is ever drawing nearer. Now from the 
last slope it rises to full power, and the man 
grips his rifle tighter and eagerly scans the 
shore. A splash tells the story, the deer has 
taken to water and is swimming for its life. 

So far, so good. The musical tumult of the 
dog, the anxious expectancy of the man, the 
tenseness of the situation, have each a thrill 
which is undeniably pleasant. But the per- 
formance should stop right here. The game 
is swimming as only a scared deer can swim; 
yet toil as it may it cannot escape the boat 
rowed by expert hands. Any duffer might 
row up to it and blow out its brains at a range 
of a few feet. To stand upon the shore aud 
with a rifle put lead into the brain of a swim- 
ming deer is quite another matter. It re- 
quires close shooting—in fact, enough skill 
to redeem it—-but the butchery from the boat 
is unworthy of a sportsman. Therefore, while 
I might enjoy hounding up to the finale, yet I 
eschew it because its climax is unfit for publi- 
cation, 

To ‘‘call’’ moose is sportsmanlike because it 
is exceedingly difficult. Too easy sport is no 
sport at all, When successful, it illustrates 
the triumph of mind over matter, which is as 
it should be. To run moose down upon snow- 
shoes is (unless the snow be entirely too deep 
for the quarry to have a fair chance) a fine 
test of a man’s skill and endurance. To 
‘‘creep,’’ or still-hunt, a wary old bull is the 
truest test of all, and the man who accom- 
plishes this has a right to hold his head high, 
even among professional trappers and woods- 
men. 

But to return to our venison. The siill- 
hunter tastes of the true joy of the woods. 
Silent, observant, he fairly drifts from point 
to point. Before him ever spreads the broad, 
white page of snow printed with divers lines of 
varying types. He can read them all and be- 
tween them, and from them he learns the story 
of the woods since that snow fell. Cheery, 
tragic, though that story be, it is of fascinat- 
ing interest, and through its changeful chap- 
ters is woven the thread of burning interest he 
follows—the trail of his chosen quarry. Lead 
whither it will, double as it may, though 
crossed and recrossed by many others, he will 
follow it through every turn until there arrives 
that thrilling moment when the hair shows 
amid the snowy trunks and the rifle rises and 
steadies to hurl from its metal throat its one 
fierce question. 

And then the crowning triumph, when the 
stricken quarry sinks in a half completed 
bound, and stalwart Nimrod knows that pres- 
ently he will feel upon his shoulders the weight 
of a glorious prize fairly and manfully earned. 
And if he stand like Hiawatha before the 
Arrowmaker’s lovely daughter, who shall say 
him nay? ‘Tis his right, ‘tand he so wills it, 
for his deed has proved him a man.” 














trumpet blare—the wild challenge from the | 


man stares across the water in a fever of ex- | 
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Sprinkle lightly over floor. Feetof darcers 
do the rest. No dust. Will not soil finest fabrics. 
és Inexpensive. For sale by all druggists. 
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owners of dancing floors, will mail 4% Ib. 
package Powdered Wax; sufficient for cover- 
ing 2500 sq. ft. Ask for book let, ‘The Proper 3 
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Launches 








Wood or steel constructed. Gasoline 
orsteam. We build everything from 
a 20 foot boat to a 150 foot steam 
yacht and guarantee superiority. 
Gasoline Engines, 2 to 60 H. P. 


Our 20 ft. Family Launch $ 3 15 


Length, 20 ft., Beam, 5% ft. 
Power, 24% Horse Power, 
Capacity, 10 people. 
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If you are thirsty 
for a good whiskey, 
why don’t you try 


RED TOP 
RYE. 


It is made for dis- 
criminating people 
with a thirst. 
Ferdinand Westheimer & Son, 
St. Joseph, Mo. Cincinnati, 0, 

Distillery, Louisville, Ky. 
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ht, but may be forever free from 
th strangling, appalling d 
Cc. C. CHEMICAL CO., 220 W. Ninth St., Cincinnati, O. 
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FREE, 
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Don’t miss this wonderful offer. Write today. 
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: 1¢ le-power light cost of 
* One reason—The blades are of finest razor steel, ew pasate 
%. perfectly tempered and guaranteed. Beneath the | . 
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Our Incandescent Gasoline Lamps 


give the most brilliant and satisfac- 
| tory light at a fraction of the cost of 
| any other system of artificial light- 
| ing. The lamps produce a wonderful, 
| steady, white light that can only be 
compared with sunshine. Our guar- 
| antee: Your money back if not satis- 
factory. Lamp fixtures for house, 
store, office, hall and charch 
use. Our lamps can be used any- 
where. Price $2.00 up. Catalogue on 
application. Agents and salesmen 
wanted. $250.00 and up per month 
for bright men and women agents. 
THE U. 8S. GAS LAMP COMPANY, 

186 Dearborn Street, ‘hicago, Ill. 
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Green Label. 





A pure, mellow rye whiskey that has stood every 
test of time The connoisseur’s choice. and 
the favorite drink of all who have tried it. 


We guarantee that it is a pure, unadulterated Rye, 10 years old, aged by time, 
not artificially. AT ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 
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A strong, simple hook and eye. 
Easily fastened without stretching over. 1 
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The Snap Does It 


If your dealer does not keep them, send 10 
cents fora sample card. Say whether white or 


black. 
SNAP HOOK & EYE CO. 


Cold Feet Warmed 





OUR MAGNETIC FOOT BATTERIES (IN- 
SOLES), are veritable BLOOD PUMPERS. 


They reduce sluggish, thick blood to natural 
circulation, they insulate the feet, limbs and 
body and protect them from loss ‘of vitality. 
They keep the feet 
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NEW YORK & LONDON ELECTRIC ASS’N 
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to banish prejudice. They DO magnetize! 
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genuine magnets and a warm, genial glow 
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CURIOSITIES IN CAMPAIGN 
' BANNERS 

Now is the day of the: campaign banner—a 
weird and wonderful product of nameless ar- 
tists. With it there generally goes a campaign 
porirait of the candiuate, and if the author of 
“The School for Seandal’’ could have ever 
seen one of these efforts it would have been 
very easy to account for his use of the ex- 
pression, “‘A formidable likeness.’’ Truly 
they are formidable likenesses, and some- 
times even. appalling in their character. And 
yet it is always evident that tley have been 
made with the very best intentions. Indeed, 
the iutention is nearly always evident, and the 
effect is very manifest of the wish of the artist 
to impart a very statesmanlike cast of counte- 
uance to his subject. It would seem almost 
as if Daniel Webster must always be the ideal 
in the mind of the delineator, for it appears as 
if he were continually trying, as much as the 
facial peculiarities of the candidate to be rep- 
resented would permit, to bring him into some 
kind of likeness to that great Ametican. Oc- 
casionally the artist has had great difficullies in 
doing this; but, however great the dissimilar- 
ity, there is nearly always something of a fam- 
ily resemblance. It would al:nost seem as if 
he must have sad to himself: ‘‘This is the 
statesman type, and it must be that to be 1ec- 
ognized asa statesman. The candidate must 
look like this.’? Indeed, looking at a number 
of campaign portraits, it will be found that the 
art is as conventionalized as the art of the an- 
cient Egyptians, and only enough is left of the 
real character to admit of the recognition of 
the man intended. Iv a way, this campaign 
portraiture is of the same kind as much to be 
found in the great exhibitions, where a gen- 


tleman is painted holding sume rolled docu- | 


ment in his hand against a crimson curtain 
and a columu—a glimpse of a sky in which a 
thunderstoim is brewing being seen in the 
greater distance. Fortunately, in this cam 
paign, the features of both the candidates for 
the Presidency lend tuemselves admirably to 
the effects of the urtist, aud he has but litile 
diticulty in turning out portraits that must 
delight his soul. As portrayed, both might 
ve kuown for statesmen iu any gallery with- 
out the aid of a catalogue; aud, indeed, many 
of the present campaign portraits only need the 
crimson curtain and the column and the stormy 
sky over the paik trees to prove that they are 
but the Lumbler expressions of an established 
school. 

There is another singular thing about these 
campaign portraits that meet us at every hand, 
and that is that the coloring and the touch 
would seem to indicate that they all came fiom 
the same hand. Indeed, to the eye of tlie 
critic, it is very perplexing, and it is only 
after some thought that a conclusion has been 
reached that may throw some light upon the 
matter, There is only one other branch of 
art in which all the examples have this -ame 
quality of similarity. If any one will remem- 
ber the picture outside of the side-show of the 
circus—the picture of the fat Jady and the thin 
gentleman, and the girl with the arrangement 
of hair that at first view might appear a mild 
exaggeration of the present fashions—he will 
instantly remember that in color they seem to 
have come from the same palette, and recollect 
that from the touch they all seem to have been 
painted by the same brush. This must explain 
it. The campaign portraits are assuredly 
painted by the man who paints the fat ladies 
and the thin gentlemen, either when he wearies 
of his usual! subjects, or when there may be a 
temporary lack of demand for his skill in this 
direction. 


MADE IN GERMANY 
LIEUTENANT (pulling a daisy apart): “‘What! 
She does not love me! Gad, what queer flow- 
ers grow in this neighborhood.”’ 


IN RUSSIA 
Surror: “‘I love your daughter, and while 
I cannot offer her a home of lier own, I served 
ten years in prison for making dynamite. ”’ 
Anarchistic father-in-law: ‘‘Come to’ my 
arms, my son!” 


DERELICTS IN THE ATLANTIC 

Nort in many years has the North Atlantic 
been so dotted with derelicis, those grew some 
wanderers of the seas. So great has the 
danger to shipping become that the com- 
mercial interests of New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore have felt justified in appeal- 
ing to the Federal Government, asking that 
a ship of war be sent out to locate and de- 
stroy the derelicts; and the little dynamite 
cruiser Vesuvius will probably, be designated 
for the work, This vessel has pneumatic 
guns that fire five-hundred-pound projectiles 
filled with guncotton, and these are much 
more effective in destroying a derelict than 
the powerful ordnance of the regular cruisers, 
or the torpedoes that are occasionally used for 
the purpose. 

The. Vesuvius will undoubtedly be sent out 
on a mission of this kind as soon as the Navy 
Department can spare the men to put her in 
commission. Just now all the available men 
are required for the ships fitting out for the 
China station. In the meantime, and until 
the Vesuvius can be made ready, the navy 
tug Wompatuck, of Spanish war fame (the 
craft that was used in cutting the cables 
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Most Men Want 


a good razor. But they delay buying for one reason cr 
another. They would shave themselves if they only had 
the outfit. This razor will save the price of twenty 


Sold every- 
> on for $1. 00 
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Ground in Germany, hand forged, perfectly tempered, 
full hollow and double concave, honed ready for use. 
Handles, best quality polished rubber or fancy embossed 
seasoned celluloid. Sent anywhere postpaid for $1.00. 


Good Cigars, Pipes Too 


This genuine 
French bull-dog 
shape brier pipe 
and case — just 
like cut —is an 
immense — value 
for $1.00. Walnut 
color, square 
stem with two 
genuine amber 
mouth pieces. 
Length four and 
= one-quarter in, 

A fine holiday present a only $1.00. 


Smokers 


Mild cigars with excellent flavor, clean, pure tobacco. 
We recommend Lord Clive, Puritana—so do discrimi- 
nating smokers. These are 45-8 inches long. 2.65 
for box of fifty, 84.85 per hundred, $43.50 per 
thousand. Money returned on every order not thoroughly 
satisfactory. 


New York Mail Order Store 
396 and 398 Broadway, New York 
Send aati our Holiday ee 


more just like it in one year, 








The field is 
open for ambi- 
tious men and women 


nevada nat x 
TAUGHT PRACTICALLY 3 “am. 
by the first and only school of its kind 
im the world. Individual instructions by sue 
cessful “‘ad”’-write @@ Send for prospectus, 
Page-Davis Adv. School, 502 Medinah Temple, Chicago. 
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YOUR SALARY RAISED ) 
By Home Study 
ie SCHOLARSHIP 
TO A LIMITED NUMBER ) 
IN" Stationary or Locomotive ENGINEERING ¢ 
| American Schooi of Correspondence, Boston, Mass. ; 





Cook’s 
FLAKED RICE. 


ABSOLUTELY NO COOKING, 


‘The convenience of this article is evi- 
dent. its nutritive value can only 
tealized through experience, 

‘‘GOOD FOR BABY, TOO." 











LARGE PACKAGE 15 CENTS. 


More nourishing than beef. 
Healthiest food on earth. 
Receipt book in every package. 
Follow directions. 


Qook’s Flaked Rice Qo., 


1 Union Square, New York City. 














A Ripans Tabule now and then 


Will keep in health all sorts of men. 


10 for 5 cents. At all drug stores. 
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Break a Jat to vis RG iB N LA a 
SunnyTennesee, I'd Leave My Hap>, Home for You, 
One Night in June, Because, I Guess I'll wag to 

be Telegraph My Baoy Dewey's Welcome Hore You 
—% Ain’tthe Coon for Me, She Was Happy ‘Till She 
Met You.—Some of the latest hits, comic, — 
early 
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> \ The ZOBO CORNET 
, ?) Imitates a profes- 9,25 
PAN sional cornet to —_— 
Coat 
ance—same music, but re- 
@ quires absolutely no knowl- 
edge of music or musical 
Catalogue free on request, 
STRAUSS MFG. CO., 
369 Broadway, 


Anybody can play it! 


New York. 








GRAPHS, high-class painters‘ 
models, taken from life, artistic 


and approved Parisian work. 


Illustr. catal. with 3 cabinets or stereos and 48 samples $1. 
R. GENNERT, 89 P Fbg. St. Martin, PARIS, FRANCE. 
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Best List of New Plays. 325 Nos. Dia- 
logs, see, Hand Books. Catalog 
free. T.S, DENISON, Publisher, Chieago, Hl. 


The delightful 
/ flavour and un- 
mg Mistakable 
aroma peculiar to 


“Canadian 
Club” 
Whisky 


are not affected in 
the slightest de- 
gree by the addi- 
tion of carbonated 
or still water. High 
Balls made from 
“Canadian Club” 
are unusually 
fragrant and de- 
licious, and have 
a flavour which 
is thoroughly de- 
lightful and satis- 
, fying. <@ < ~~ 

















“Throw Physic to the Dogs.” 
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under fire ‘at--Guantanamo, Santiago and 
Cienfuegos), will be utilized for this duty. She 
will not be required to do any extensive ocean 
cruising, but will be seat alongshore looking 
for such derelict sea-rovers as may have drifted 
into the path of our coasting steamers. The 
transatlantic vessels must run their own risks 
for a time longer. 

The Wompatuck is' now on.,her.way down 
the coast, under command of Lieutenant John 
8. Doddridge of the navy, and will first cruise 
| in the vicinity of the Delaware Capes in search 
| of a dangerous wreck teported there, 
| | The revenue cutter Gresham, has been sent 
| out of Philadelphia on the same mission, and 
has already made one find, the mast and rig- 
ging of the wrecked schooner Asenath <A. 
Shaw, which was sunk in collision ‘off North- 
east End Lightship. The bones of the Shaw 
are now in Delaware breakwater. 

Many of the derelicts, reported are travers- 
ing the steamship lanes followed by the big 
transatlantic steamships in crossing the ocean. 
These derelicts are particularly numerous off 
the Newfoundland banks, where they drift 
back and forth with wind, tide and current, 
and endanger every passiug vessel. In lati- 
tude 46-31 N., longitude 55-04 W., there is a | 
submerged derelict with the two lower masts 
standing. 

In latitude 47-55 N., longitude 33-55 W., 
there is a waterlogged derelict schooner with 
two lower masts standing. In latitude 45-50 
N., longtitude 56-15 W., there is a submerged 
derelict, with stumps of masts eight or ten feet 
high, standing. In latitude 29 N., longitude 
31 W., there is an American-built vessel of 








} 26: N., 
| schooner Mary E. Lérmond has been sighted. 
| Drifting about from the Delaware Capes as 
| far north 
| there is the derelict schooner W. White. 





This is the keynote of Dr. Berry’s treatise on the 


Cure of Constipation 


by natural methods. Purgatives injure. Let nature 
cure you. Send $1 for book, illustrated from photo- 
graphic plates, describing simple course of home 
treatment. No drugs or apparatus to buy. Write 
for further information and free circular. 


DR. M. H. BERRY, Dept. 5, Des Moines, Iowa. 











WATCHES, DIAMONDS 
SPECIAL CO.O0PERATIVE PLAN. 
The Best 14-k. Gold Filled Case that 
money can buy, warranted for 25 and 
35 years, with 15 and 17 Ruby Jew- 
eled Adjusted Remington Movements, 
Elgin, Waltham or other High-Grade 
if preferred. 
Handsome New Catalogue of 
Holiday Goods FREE. 
Order Early. 


Costs Less 
Than 15 Cts. 
a Day 
to buy a high- 
grade watch or 
diamond direct 
from us. 
Co- 
operative 
Plan, 
$1.00 
per week 
ayments. 
° middle- 
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men’s 
rofit. 
owest 
cash prices, 
Any size. 
All grades 
and prices. 


“Ayyenb soaosd siyy 


BI}X9 ON 


Remington movements warranted for 
five years; all others for one year. Mem- 
m@ bers wanted who are honest; wealth un- 
necessary. You have the use of the watch 
or diamond while paying for it. ‘This 
proves quality and our good faith. 


Superb Catalogue Free. 


THE WALKER-EDMUND CO., 
126 State Street, Dept. G, CHICAGO, ILL, 


NO MONEY IN ADVANGE 


Stradivarius Bento Violin, Case. 
ey, box of Rosin, Finger- 
ne s3.15,. usually sold 
guitar, beautiful pode 


High-grade 
y a of sweet 
tone with extra set of strings and Book o 
Chords; fully guaranteed ; inal eo mae ce 
A tailed at 86.00 our price only $ 380. 
\Mandolin, seh pecan sell for ae. 
W price onl A $7 Banjo, nickel 
1 " a'so Cameras, 
» Graphophones and all kinds of Musical 
Instruments shipped direct at lowest 
wholesale a ay D. without cae cent 
in advance. CAN § & PIAN os 
of fine tone, aot? nish and thoroug 
workmanship.sent on 20, 30 or 60 days free 
\trial at one-half dealers prices. anos 
from $122.75 up. Organs from $2i./5 up 
\ yZ7 A fine 3300 Kenwood piano for 8150. A 875 
. Organ for 830. All instruments full 
am oe Write at once for illustrated catal y tie 
Buyers’ Union, 160 W. VeuBuren St..B-47, Chicago 
Locomotor Ataxia con- 


PARALYSIS smut 


















Wextra set of 5 
board Chart. * fi 
at $8.00 our price 


| day it will drift back again, 
| found and sunk by the razor-like prow of a 


| PEASANT: 
| the plan of our farm?’’ 





puzzled, Specialists 
amazed at recove' 


of patients thought incurable, by 
Dr. Chase’s Blood and Nerve Food. Write 
me about your case. Advice and 
DR. 


roof of cures Free, 
CHASE, 224N. 10th St., HILADELPHIA, PA. 


about 300 tons, with masts gone. In latitude 
longitude 65-20 W., the derelict 


as Sable Island, Newfoundland, 
It 
has been reported at least a dozen times, and is 
a standing menace to navigation, as it is never 
twice in the same place. Off the Bermudas, 
and directly in the track of the steamships 
plying between Europe and the Gulf ports, 
there rides in sunshine and in gale a modern 
‘Flying Dutchman,” the waterlogged derelict 
Vincenzo Perrotta. This particular derelict 
has been reported every now and then for 
mere than ten years. It was at least four- 
teen years ago that the craft was abandoned 
in mid-ocean by its crew. It was then 
thought to be sinking, but has managed to 


| keep afloat all these years. 


Many of these veterans of the sea are well 
known to the hydrographic officers of the 
navy, as they are frequently sighted, and re- 
ports on them go to make up a long and 
ghostly record at Washington, 
is that when a vessel is sent out to look for a 
particular derelict, it reaches the spot where 
the craft was last sighted, but the derelict is 
nowhere to be found. Wind and current have 
moved it hundreds of miles away, and some 
maybe, to be 


liner, 


RUSTICITY 
**Please, Mr. Notary, can I see 
Notary (unfolding large map): ‘‘Where is 
your farm situated”’’ 

Peasant: ‘‘Oh, that ain’t necessary to 
know. I can spot it by the big apple-tree 
growing in front of the house.” 


A ROAST 


On Temperance People. 


A little woman out in Tower Hill, Ill., takes 


a fall out of the temperance people in a letter | 


containing the following: ‘‘It is amusing to 
see some staunch temperance people who 
would as soon be caught stealing a horse as 
to be seen going into a saloon, that are tied 
down, hard and fast, to their coffee cups as 
much as an old whiskey sot’is to his morning 


dram, They give the same excuse that the | 
old sot does, they act the same way, the habit 


is just as fixed. Their dram does not as quickly 
intoxicate, but its steady use just as surely 
breaks down the nervous system and ruins 
them physically and mentally, frequently set- 
ting up some fixed form of chronic disease. 

“Consistency, thou art a jewel, just as 
much to-day as of old. Either break away 
from your slavery,—tea, coffee, or any other 
pernicious habit you may have, or quit preach- 
ing to others. I know what I am talking about, 
for I was a coffee slave for a time and can speak 
truthfully of its effects.. It almost ruined my 
nervous system, caused coustipation, ‘ hiead- 
| aches, and sleeplessness. I suppose if I had 
| drank enough at one time to make me entirely 
drunk, I might have felt easier. 

“Finally the stuff began to cause coughing 
after my meals; then I concluded to part com- 
pany with the demon, and at once, upon the 
advice of some friends, took up Postum Food 
Coffee. The change was marvelous, I passed 
from an invalid to a healthy person, in a very 
short time. I had quit a drug and taken upa 
strong, powerfu!, nourishing food in liquid 
form, and owe my present health to Postum 
Food Coffee.’ Name will be furnished by 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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A 
Taylor 
Radial 
Scale 
Thermometer 


will save you money 
in 1 doctor bills and coal 


See enpeeneenr 
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It is an artistic; 
,y . 

)article for home decor- # 
, — ‘J 

ation, and a Christmas, ' 
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The trouble | VW 


| Wedding or Birthday Gift’ ; 
that is always apprec- 
iated. From dealers 
;generally or 
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securely packed by 
;mail, postpaid, for 


$2.00 


Taylor Brothers Company. 


Dept.D, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


New York City, London, E.C. 
85 Chambers Street. 103 Hatton Garden- 


ELEC KEKE ESSEC TELE LESS 
i= 17 JEWELED 


adjusted, patent regulator, stem wiud and 
stem set, ii'sP 
NATIO ONAL SPECIAL 
muvemen s' or Gents size. 
WARRANTED ‘20 YEARS. 14K. 
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Gold plate hunting case, elegantly 
A engraved. Fit for aking No better 
[~ watch made. Must be seen to beap- 
preciated. Special Offer for next 66 
days, send your full name and ad- 
ESdress and we will send this watch 










and express charges. A guarantee 






free with every watch, Write at 
once as — may not appear again 

AT’ MFG. & IMPORTING CO. 
= Pr Aten 8t., - 305. Chicago, 











advert to sell 
ine Shot Guns and Rifles combined for 


To at or “pa ise our house, we are goin 
pk marx Ag: Magaz' 
SPECIAL OFFER: To secure persons at once to show 
and help sell the suns, me will send one person in a towa one of these 
ns for only $3.75, and as soon as you sell two more of the guns at 
50 50 each, we will refund the $3.75 first paid, or we will send you 
three guns all at one time on receipt of on we $15.00. The gun has 
Scott’s Psomergse rotary action. Empty shell is ejected and gun re- 
azine bya simple rotary motion ofthe wrists. Weight, 
6to8 pr; Tenet of barrel, 22 to 30 inches; using standard shot = 
ball cart: U. M. C. or Winchester make. ith this gun 
are, as hep —< shows, prepared for a large a small — 
can shoot 6 shot or 6 ball cartridges in ra) lernately, 
as desired. It is Linn A the most won ty ys 
tive are we that you and your friends will be plecne with Toned, that 
on receipt of only § si as = eee of good faith, we will send 
‘Tecei and 


away, New York, o New York, or 69 born St., C! 


cure. Book on Rupture FREE. 


rmanent and speed: 
ew York. Our trusses 





a 
768 Broadway, 


. °° 6 2 © one : " 

U The Health v | 
of the Home 
depends largely upon 4 
its temperature. ; 4 





and beautiful chain and charm sent | 


| Our great $3.00 black 
| kid gloves in any colo 


| Small steel capsules filled with liquid Carbonic- 


sample gun, the bal be paid when you ve 
know it to be as as werd x can sell two guns in a few hours | 
7 og nes le gun is received, Try it. enti, Chinon BROS. 


BS. & C0-, | 


RUPTURE CURED. 


IMPROVED ELASTIC TRUSS gomrants 
are not sold by agents or druggists. (Hstablished 18 years.’ 


5 


ie 


Send NO MONEY 


5 von ter you live within 700 miles of Chicago 
(if further send $1.00), cut this ad. out 
and send to us, and we will send 
you this BIG HEATING 
> STOVE by freight C.O.D., sub- 
ject to examination. You can ex- 
amine it at your freight depot, and 
if found perfectly satisfactory, ex- 
actly as represented,one of the hand- 
somest heating stoves you ever saw 
and equal eng or that retail at 
15.00, pay the freight agent 

¢ our SPECIAL OFFER PRICE $9.85 
AND FREIGHT CHARGES 
($8.85 and charges if $1.00 is 
sent with order). The stove 
weighs 175 lbs. and the freight 
will average 50 to 75 cen‘ 

for each 500 miles. 
OUR $9.85 ACME OAK 
» BURNS Anything: 
HEATER wood, hard coal, 
soft coal, coke or cobs; greatly 

iaproved Sor this season, latest st yle for 

3 feet 8 inches high, 22 3-4: 












































re 3 6-inch pipe. mounted with 18- 
pe iron fire pot, has shaking and dum 
circular wood grate, constructed so a 
control ; large ash pan, large feed doo h pit wing on le 
hinge, check drafts in collar and fe on ge ors, P BE AUTIFULLY FIN- 














ISHED, fancy nickel mountings and ornamentations, highly polished 
and heavily nickel plated foot rails, nickel name plate, top 

pins and knobs; heavy nickel bards and mountings, fancy nic 

and ornamented top urn. Every stove covered by a BINDING Gt 
ANTEE, and safe delivery guaranteed. Made from the best quality of 
set sheet steel pig iron and nickel, Ps ositively the handsomest, best 
burning, best ing, most economical and durable BIG PARLOR 
HEATER MADE. if you don’t find this stove the equal of those sold 


at double the price, return it to us at our expense and 
we will return any money sent us. ORDER 
TOD . Write for FREE STOVE CAT- 
ALOGUE., Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO. 


CROSBY’S 
GLOVES 


Factory to Family by mail post-paid. 
mea tg fur gloves; ladies’ Mocha 
1.25; men’s Mocha and Rein- 
deer gloves unlined and sil lined $1. 50 to $2.00; many 
other kinds of gloves and mittens 60 cents and upwards 
all in illustrated booklet ‘‘Glove Pointers.” Natura 
Black Galloway, Calfskin, and other fur coats; 
Galloway whole hide robes, Taxidermy and Head Mount- 
ing in booklet ‘*Moth-Proof.” Do you want hides or skins 
tanned for rugs or robes? get our *‘‘Custom Tan Folder.” 
We also buy raw furs, 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY; 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y, 


A Soda Fountain For Every Home 


a 
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TRADE MARK 
Acid-Gas. 


MAKE ALL DRINKS SPARKLING 
Easily, Quickly, Cheaply 





available 
for everybody. Every cold liquid made to snap, sparkle, 
and fizz, in an instant. 

Pint Bottles, $1.50 up. Pint Syphon Attachments, 
50 cts. Quart Syphons, $3.00 up SPARKLETS, 
Pints, 25 cts. Quarts, 40 cts. (Box of 10) 

Mineral tablets and fruit syrups furnished. 


COMPRESSED GAS CAPSULE CO. 
Broadway and 25th St., N. Y. City 


IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


and drugs and doctors fail tocure you write to me, 
andI willsend you freeatrial package of a simple 
remedy,which cured me and thousands of others, 
among them cases of over 50 years’ standing. Thisis 
no humbug or deception butan honest remedy that 
youcan test withoutspendingacent. Itrecentiy cured 
a lady who had been an invalid for 52 years. Address 


'OHN A. SMITH. 628 GermaniaBldg. Milwaukee. Wis: 
The Improved Elastic Truss is the oy 
truss in existence that is worn with ab- 
solute comfort night and day, and it re- 
— the rupture under the hardest ex- 

or severest strain, anc will effect 


Carbonic-Acid-Gas, the life of ‘champagne, 





COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
BORN AT PLAINFIELD, MASS., SEPT; 12, 1829. DIED AT, HARTFORD, CONN., OCT. 20, 1900. MR. WARNER 
WAS A PROLIFIC AND. MUCH ADMIRED AUTHOR, HIS’ BEST KNOWN WORKS BEING “MY SUMMER IN A 


GARDEN” AND “A LITTLE JOURNEY IN THE WORLD.” 
(“MARK TWAIN”) IN THE WRITING OF “THE GILDED AGE.” 


HE COLLABORATED WITH SAMUEL L. CLEMENS 


IN HIS LATER YEARS HE EDITED THE 


“LIBRARY OF THE WORLD'S BEST LITERATURE.” 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900 








TRADE-MARK 





The Judges at the Paris Exposition have 
awarded a 


GOLD MEDAL 


Walter Baker & Go. 


the largest manufacturers of cocoa and 
chocolate in the world. This is the third 
award from a Paris Exposition. 


BAKER'S 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


are always uniform in quality, 
absolutely pure, delicious, and 
nutritious., The genuine goods 
bear our trade-mark on eyery 
package, and are made only by 


Walter Baker & Co, timited: 
DORCHESTER, MASS. A 


ESTABLISHED 1780, 

















Faster than ever 
to California 











il Direct from Distiller to Consumer. 


Our’entire product is sold 
4 direct to consumers, thus 
avoiding middlemen's profits 
and adulieration...If yowwant.- 
pure Whiskey, our offer will 
interest you.” 


We will send four full quart 

bottles of Hayner’s Seven- 

Ht Year-Old Double Copper Dis- 

i tilled RyeWhiskey for $3.20, 

i Express Prepaid. We ship 

in plain packages—no marks 

to indicate contents. When 

i] you get it and test it, if it 

is aot satisfactory return it 

} at our expense and we will 
return your $3.20. 





Express Charges Prepaid, 


Our Distillery was estab- 
lished in 1866. We have ff 
enjoyed 33 years’ continual 
“growth until. we now have 
one~hundred and--sixty, 4 
thousand customers through- 
out the United States who are 
using Hayner’s Whiskey, ff 
which is an evidence of true ff 
merit. We give you absolute- ff 
ly pure Whiskey at the lowest ff 
possible cost. Such Whiskey 
as we offer for $3.20 cannot 
be purchased elsewhere for fff 
less than $5.00. 

References—State Nat’! Bank, 
St. Louis, Third Nat’! Bank, Dayton, ff 
or any of the Express Companies. ff 


Orders for Ariz., Colo., Cal., ff 
Idaho, Mont., Nev., New Mex., ff 
Ore., Utah, Wash., Wyo., must call 
for 20 quarts by freight, prepaid. 


CHICAGO | 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


THE Overland Limited leaves Chicago 

daily 6.30 p. m. No change of cars. 
First-Class and Tourist Sleepers daily to 
California and Oregon. Personally con- 
ducted excursions every Thursday from 
Chicago, Send 4 cents postage for illus- 


trated booklet to W. B. Kniskern, 22 





Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 











PEASE 


Month and Expenses; no experience 
needed; position permanent; seif-seller, 


== 
“Bake time b 
the forelock”’ 


only needs the ad- 
dition—Go Day order 








Comfortable 
and Inexpensive 
Excursions to 
California. 


Our parties leave every Wednesday from both 
Chicago and St. Louis, joining at Denver. 
Then past the grandest scenery in the world, 
over the Rio Grande railroads. Afew hours 


. Aspecial agent is in charge of 
each party, and the tourist sleeping cars are 
comfortable and exquisitely clean. Ask your 
ticket agent for full particulars and send 
6cents in postage for our beautifully ill 
trated 72-page book on California. : j 


P.S. EUSTIS, Gen. Pass. Agt.C.B.&Q.R.8., CHI 
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Fa. Co., Stat’n 24,Cincinnati, 0. 


Travelers to 
California 


would naturally desire to see the grandest and most im- 


pressive scenery en route. This you will do by selecting 


WRITE TO NEAREST ADDRESS. 


[THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO. 232 ,"snents. amc The Denver and 


Rio Grande Railroad 


“The Scenic Line of the World ”’ 


in one or both directions, as this line has two separate routes 
across the Rocky Mountains. Tickets reading via this route 





@iicura 


THE SET 
$1.25 


Complete External and Internal 
Treatment for Every Humor. 

Consisting of CUTICURA SOAP (25c.), to 
Cleanse the skin of crusts and scales, and 
soiten the thickened cuticle, CUTICURA Oint- 
ment (50c.), to instantly allay itching, irrita- 
tion, and inflammation, and soothe and heal, 
and CUTICURA RESOLVENT (50c.), to cool and 
cleanse the blood. 

A single set is often sufficient to cure the 
most torturing, disfiguring skin, scalp, and 
blood humors, rashes, itchings, and irrita- 
tions, with lose of hair, when the best physi- 
cians and all other remedies fail. 


Sold throughout the world. Porter Drvuc awp CuEM 
Corp. 8oie Props., B ow to Cure Humors, free- 


‘oston 
FALLING HAIR °™crncc. soc © 








PIANOS 


are receiving more favorable comments to-day 
from an artistic standpoint than all other makes 


combined. WE 
Challenge Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family in 
moderate circumstances can own a fine piano. 
We allow a libera! price for old instruments in 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your house 
free of expense. You can deal with us at a dis- 
tant point the same as in Boston. Send for cat- 
alogue and full information. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Boylston St., - = Boston. 








SALARY AND HORSE AND WAGON if 

proven competent. Representatives want- 
ed to sell Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder, Extracts, Spices, 
and Soap to housewives and stores and give valuable premiums to cus- 


tomers; permanent position, West India Co., 175 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


$936 SALARY PER YEAR PAYAeLE 


For capable, reliable persons in every county to represent large company of solid financial reputation; 
$8 per day absolutely sure and all expenses; straight, bona-fide, definite salary, no commission; salary paid 
each Sat.and expense money advanced cach week. Standard House, D49 Caxton Bldg.,Chicago 


Latest Twostep by Theo. A. 
Metz, composer of A Hot 
Time in the Old Town. 
Piano Copy 20 cts. Music Mari Co., Stamrorp, CONN. 




















shall 
Canon of. the Gunnison, 
thus enabling the traveler 
to use one of the above 
routes going and the 
other returning. 


3 trains Daily to and from 
the Pacific Coast. 


Through Pullman Sleeping 
Cars Daily between Chicago, 
Denver and San Francisco. 


Dining Cars on all through trains 


For free tllustrated pamphiets 


Address: S. K. HOOPER, 
G. P. & T. A., Denver, Coro. 








Niagara Falls 9 Hours From New 


are available either via its main line through 
the Royal Gorge, Leadville, over Ten- 
nessee Pass, through the Canon of 

the Grand River and Glenwood 
Springs: or via the line over Mar- 

Pass and through the Black 
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WITH PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


Young Americans who do not wish to lose their hair 
before they are forty, must begin to look after their 
scalps before they are twenty.—New York Medical Record. 

Systematic shampooing with Packer’s Tar Soap means 
healthy hair and scalp—and you cannot begin too early. 


Send for our leaflet on shampooing at home. 


The Packer Mfg. Co. (Suite 88), 81 Fulton St., New York 








| B® Ghe Delight of 
Every Lower of Confections 


Their Purity and Delicious Quality Have Made Them Everywhere the Cheice of Connoisseurs 
We Have a Trial Package for 10 Cents in Stamps 


When not to be had of dealers we will send on receipt of price: 1-lb. box, 60 cents; 2-lb. box, 


$1.20; 3-lb. box, $1.80; 5-lb. box, $3.00. Delivered free in United States. Address all- cor- 
respondence to 


THE WALTER IM. LOWNEY CO., Dept. P, BOSTON 


NEw York RETAIL STORE: 1123 Broadway (25th Street.) Boston RETAIL STorRE: 416 Washington Street, 









































Sure to be acceptable to any one who writes. The best writing 
instrument ever made. 


Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen 


It is important to remember that we are prepared to give entire 
satisfaction to any who buy or receive our pens. We have manufact- 
ured pen points in so great variety that we can suit every taste. 
We can duplicate the action of any pen sent us. 

So great has been the demand for our goods by those looking for 
gifts, appropriate and beautiful, that we now manufacture a very 
large number of ornamental styles handsomely decorated with silver 
and gold, at prices ranging from $3.50 to $15.00. 

Your jeweler or your stationer will supply you. 
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SESE 
For WOMEN, MEN and CHILDREN : 
A HIGH TYPE of SHOE EVOLUTION 
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The ALEXANDER SHOE 


> 
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is ALWAYS DISTINGUISHED 
BY A SUPERIOR STYLE and 
a SUGGESTION of REFINE- 
MENT WHICH GIVES 
IT -A CHARACTER 
PECULIARLY ITS OWN 


Our new illustrated Catalogue 
acked full of SHOE information 
OURS FOR THE ASKING 


A. Alexander 


Sixth Ave. and 19th St. New York 


Over FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
HAS BUILT THIS SHOE 
OF WIDE REPUTE for DURA- 
BILITY and ECONOMY 
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